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Forward 



The issue of adult literacy has gained wide notoriety in recent years. Nationally funded Centers have 
cropped up that address &e various areas of adult literacy ranging from family practices to instruction 
and assessment strategies. In 1991, the National Institute for Literacy was begun which provided 
resources for researching and addressing many of the issues related to adult literacy. Congress has 
mandated the National P '’ult Literacy Survey to determine the literacy skills/levels of our nation’s adults. 

As the interest in adult literacy continues to grow, the need for answers to the many perplexing problems 
confronting practitioners in the field becomes crucial. Based on this rationale, the following represents 
a comprehensive review of the literature on effective practices in adult literacy programs compiled from 
studies, evaluation reports, books, articles and other printed materials — published and unpublished. 

The purpose of this report is to provide the reader with a basic understanding of some of the issues 
related to adult literacy and to provide information on practices that have been shown to be effective. 
Interested readers can pursue — in-depth — any of the topics outlined in this report by referencing the 
extensive bibliography (Section VII). 

The current report is organized around five program areas: 

1) methods and materials, 

2) testing and evaluation, 

3) outreach and recruitment, 

4) learner retention, and 

5) program management. 

This list is not intended to represent all possible program areas, however, the current report focused in 
on these five. Further, although treated as discrete sections in the text, these areas do — in fact — overlap 
since many of these components tre interrelated. Thus, certain issues recur in different contexts in 
various sections of this report. 

As mentioned above, the various sources cited in this volume (e.g., reports, articles, books, evaluations, 
studies) represent data gathered from descriptive studies, controlled studies, surveys, interviews, etc. In 
this sense, the reader is cautioned to examine the program context of the effective practice before 
generalizing to other populations. On the other hand, the diversity of data sources (triangulation) also 
hai'. a "verilying effect" when similar practices keep cropping up time and time again. The multiplicity 
of data sources thus provides a breadth of the issues and/or field of study. When addressing topics in 
this fashion, a general theme could surface relative to effective practices. This report identifies these 
tliemes. 



Abstract 



The present volume begins to examine the many issues related to adult literacy and identifies some promising 
practices taken from the literature via rqports, evaluations, books, articles, etc. 

Special issues of teaching adults were addressed such as instructional theories of pedagogy and andragogy or 
the use of teaching methods and materials developed for children versus those developed or ^propriate for 
adults. 

Incorporating adult learners’ goals into the instructional program was discussed as an important feature in adult 
literacy programs. Related to this point is the importance of recognizing and understanding learners’ 
perceptions of reading and writing and how this might explain why adults are having problems in these areas. 

The review acknowledges the use of teaching approaches that center on phonics, whole-language, or a 
combination of the two. Data point out that the language experience ^proach (LEA) is a popular instructional 
method as are variations of this ^proach that emphasize community awareness and problem solving strategies. 

Non-English speaking adults present a special challenge to literacy providers. Identifying literacy-related 
strengths that limited-English proficient adults bring to the instructional setting in their native language can be 
advantageous to subsequent English literacy acquisition. 

Finding relevant adult instructional materials remains a problem area in instructional approaches. "Real-life 
type of materials that represent adult literacy demands are viewed more favorably than skills/drills-based types. 

Most adult literacy programs were dissatisfied with current assessment instruments — but used some 
commercially developed standardized test, usually to satisfy a funding source. Linking assessment to 
instructionally relevant materials remains the basic problem. Although the purpose of the test should be well- 
understood while interpreting learner’ progress, linking assessment to instruction is a significant curriculum 
factor. New assessments that emphasize "real-life" tasks, and contain materials that emphasize problem solving 
or cognitive skills show particular promise. Some programs were experimenting with alternative forms of 
evaluating learner progress by monitoring changes in learners’ attitudes, literacy habits, and goal attainment. 

Program evaluation was identified as integral to overall program operations. The literature noted that leadership 
qualities of adult literacy program managers included the willingness to conduct or provide for such evaluations. 

Outreach and recruitment efforts that emphasized the different nature of the literacy program to adults speared 
to keep learners longer. Providing support services ranging from transportation to counseling also helped retain 
learners. The timing of support services was important factor as well. 

Leadership qualities are considered an important characteristic for program managers. Diversifying fimding 
sources, monitoring program operations, and proving the "glue" to keep personnel working towards program 
goals are the qualities that successful program managers exhibit. 

Although work remains to be done in identifying effective practices in adult literacy (perhaps in "controlled" 
settings), this report identified program areas and described effective practices that can lay the basis for further 
inquiry and/or possible replication. 
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Reducing Illiteracv: 

Review of Effective Practices 
in Adult Literacy Programs 

Volume I 

HEVTFW OF THE LITERATURE 
INTRODUCTION 

Most of the data for this study were gathered by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) Southern 
California Field Office (SCFO), as part of a study on effective practices in adult literacy programs 
conducted for the California State D^artraent of Education (SDE). Data were gathered from the 
following four literacy service delivery areas: 1) community colleges, 2) adult schools (Adult Basic 
Education [ABE] programs), 3) libraries, and 4) commimity based organizations (CBO’s)*. 

In order to address effective practices in adult literacy programs, ETS project staff developed a 
compr^ensive research design to include the followmg components: 

Background Data : 

* review of the literature 

Em pirical Data^ : 

* nationwide telephone sur\'ey of exemplary adult literacy programs 

* site visits to exemplary adult literacy programs 

This rqport will present the results of an extensive reviev; of the literature from the following 
sources: 



1. program evaluat ons and research studies, 

2. journal articles aid books related to the field of adult 
literacy, and 

3. other materials (e.g., unpublished reports/documents, newsletters, 
papers presented at adult literacy conferences). 

The literature review is organized into five program areas. All program categories and rei'earch 
questions are listed below. 



' These categories are not exclusive of all literacy providers (correctional, military, JTPA programs) but were 
identified in the California State Department of Education RFP, and thus, were the focus of this review. 

^ The en^irical data section is forthcoming in Volume II of this series. 
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l. M^hods and Materials 

Special Issues 

* Pedagogy and Andragogy as ^propriate theories for t jaching adults. 

* Incorporating learners’ goals in the instructional process. 

* Recognizing learners’ percq>tions of the reading and writing process. 

* What instructional m^ods do programs use? 

Methods 

* How is instruction targeted to meet the unique needs of language 
minority groups? 

* Importance of ESL learners’ backgroimd. 

* Identifying ESL learners’ reading strategies. 

* ESL instructional methods. 

Materials 

* What materials do programs me for learners who are illiterate in their 
native language and English? 

* What materials do programs me for learners who are literate in their 
native language and illiterate in English? 

* How are materials selected? 

n. Testing and Evaluation 

How is learner performance monitored? 

How are programs evaluated? 

What makes a successful program? 

m. Outreach and Recruitment 

What media or printed material strategies do programs use to recruit 
volunteer tutors? 

How are the low-literate language minority populatiom recruited? 

rv. Learner Retention 

Reasom learners leave programs. 

Reasom learners stay in programs. 
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y. Program Managemait 

What kinds of fiscal and human resources do programs have? 

* Hiunan Resources 

0 other human support services 
0 counseling 

0 reading specialist/diagnostician 
0 training 

* Fiscal Resources 

What are the costs of maintaining progrz ns? 

What are the leadership qualities of those who manage programs? 

Procedures 

Three con^uter searches were conducted related to adult literacy effective practices. In addition, 
project staff solicited the assistance of the ETS Princeton Library to secure inter-library loans from 
various libraries to acquire materials that had been archived or discontinued. Since much of the data 
related to adult literacy pra>:tices are contained in reports, unpublished reports and evaluations, papers 
delivered at conferences, etc., manuscripts were ordered directly from the Educational Resource 
Information Center (ERIC) or obtained directly from the authors themselves. Finally, members of this 
study’s Advisory Committee were asked to recommend articles and reports for ETS to review. Results 
from these data sources were examined and organized around the five topic areas listed above. 



1. INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 



Tbis section begins with a discussion of three areas that are significant to instruction of adults: 
1) andragogy, 2) learner goals, 3) learner and teacher perceptions of reading and writing. Once these 
areas are addressed, instructional methods used in adult literacy programs or suggested in the literature 
as being effective practices will be presented. Following this discussion will be a review of effective 
practices rdative to instructional materials. 

Special Issues 

Before discussing methods for teaching adults, three special issues related to teaching strategies 
come to mind. These issues are mentioned here because they impact the instructional delivery system. 
The issues are the following: 

* inclusion of the theory of andragogy (how adults learn), 

* the degree to which learner goals are considered in the 
instructional process, and 

* learner and teacher perceptions of reading. 

In many respects, how literacy programs address these issues reflects their instructional strategies. 
For this reason, they are considered important to the discussion on methods and materials. 

Pedagogy vs. Andragogy . The discussion as to which methods best for teaching reading has 
loomed for many years. In a sense, little differentiation has been madt between strategies for educating 
adults and ed eating children. For instance, many school-based traditions in learner assessment (e.g., 
grade levels), modes of instruction (e.g., classroom based), and reading materials have been carried over 
from the K-12 traditions. Yet, for adult education, these tradit'ons may not be ^^propriate. Mocker 
(1975) emphasizes the need for movement away from the pedagogy used with children (Quoted in 
Norman & Malicky, 1984). 

Even though many have suggested a unique instructional delivery system for adults (Knowles, 
1980; Boraks & Schumacher, 1981), Norman and Malicky (1984) state, "The most common type of adult 
literacy program both in the past and at the present is developmental in nature, incorporating the 
2 q>proaches and often even materials used with children" (p. 92). Harman (1984) states the issue as 
follows, "Are adult illiterates, from the point of view of the patterns which dictate their acquisition of 
reading skills at both basic and more advanced levels similar to children several decades younger or do 
they require different instructional ^proaches and curricula?" (p. 33). This issue will be discussed 
below. 



Some suggest that teaching reading is the same for adults and children, therefore, research is 
borrowed from effective pedagogical methods used with school-age learners. Bowren and Zintz (1987) 
state that although teaching strategies may be different, "Reading develops in an orderly, sequential 
pattern regardless of the learner’s age." Forester (1988) notes that when "Using a language-learning 
model as [a] theoretical foundation during inclass research, first in elementary school settings (Forester, 
1975, 1977), and then with college students (Forester, 1980), [the data] reveled remarkable parallels in 
the processes at work in acquiring literacy." 
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Others recommend that "andragogy" and not "pedagogy" is more appropriate when referring to 
instructional strategies for adults (Bowren, 1987; Knowles, 1980). In this case, adults are seen as 
possessing substantial background experiences, coping methods and built-in strategies that make them 
more adept at learning to read. Knowles (1980) suggests that the most important characteristic of adult 
learners is that they are cj^able of self-direction. Yet, some note that perhaps field-ind^endent learners 
embody the philosophy that adults are self-directed; field-dependent learners may still need help 
developing strategies for structuring their learning (Even, 1982). 

In eithCT case, it is not clear whether the different learning styles of adults result in better or 
worse performance compared to children at similar grade levels. For example, based on comparisons 
of adults and children reding at the fifth grade reading level, Sticht (1982) cautioned that one should not 
assume that adult literacy students will perform better or learn more quickly than children at comparable 
reading levels. MUculecky (1986), cites the work of Leibert (1983) where the author found that for 
children (reading at comparable low levels as adults), accuracy and rate decreased as passages became 
more difficult, whereas adult readers demonstrated no comparable variability in accuracy but similar 
declines in rate (p. 23). Buchanan and Sherman (1981) suggest that adults do not learn in a rigidly fixed 
continuum, nor do their skills develop in a predictable hierarchy, thus ^rther suggesting that traditional 
teaching methods used with children would not be ^propriate with adults. 

The different learning styles and reading strategies of adults must be researched further. Malicky 
and Norman (1982) suggest — based on their study of reading strategies and "correctional behavior" 
related to "semantically unacceptable errors" — that "These results support the argument that differences 
between children and adults are sufficiently great to indicate that the pedagogy of teaching reading to 
children is not ^propriate for the teaching of adults" (p. 735). In anoAer study by Malicky & Norman 
(1982), the authors note that "... it has been recognized that &e differences between children and adults 
ar e sufficiently great that the methods and materials for teaching children to read are not appropriate for 
the teaching of adults" (p. 61). 

Some even suggest that physical factors related to adults need to be taken into consideration 
during instruction. For instance, Longfield (1984) suggests, "Since adults do not see, hear, or react as 
quickly as children, they require more time for reaction and more practice for performance" (p. 8). 

Crandall, Lerche, and Marchilonis (1984), found in their survey of effective programs that 
literacy educators have very different views of the cognitive psychological and social factors that influence 
adult learning. Some adiUt literacy programs are modeled on public school instruction, while others 
argue 'mat this model is inappropriate for the adult learner. A closer picture of the learning patterns of 
adults, and an understanding of the nature of literacy practice that matches these learning patterns would 
assist literacy educators in designing more relevant instructional programs (p. 337). 

Thus, based on assumptions on how adults learn, programs must determine how they will 
organize their instructional program; and this must be done at the beginning of instruction. As one 
national report suggests, good literacy providers assess the student’s background knowledge, skills, and 
experience at orientation before planning lessons (U.S. Department of Education, 1988). An 
understanding of adults’ strengths and differences, relative to instructional delivery, may be the deciding 
factor - not only in keeping adults in the program, but in teaching them to read and write. 

Incorporating adults’ goals in the instructional process . Another important consideration for 
instructional practice is the extent to which learners’ goals are incorporated into the instructional setting. 

5 
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That is, how should methods relate to learner goals, background experiences, and needs, and to what 
extent ^ould learners be involved in the planning of their own instruction? As Sticht (1990) notes, 

"Learner-centered instruction in yMcM the Junctional context of the learner diaates the 
curriculum differs from literacy education based on the idea that adult basic education 
should replicate the school grades and eventually lead to a high school equivalency 
certificate. " He further explcuns, " a person desiring to learn to be an automobile 
mechanic is given reading, writing, and mathematics education using automobile 
mechanics training textbooks or technical numuals ... adults desiring to read a tax 
manual can be taught using a tax manual and special materials to develop "specific" 
ability in reading tax manuals" (p. 22). 

Adults join and stay in literacy programs because they believe they wUl benefit from what they 
learn. Sinq)ly being literate is not always the adult’s motivation for coming to me literacy program, 
although literacy is usually necessary for accomplishing the goal (U.S. Department of Education, 1988). 
Echoing this thought, Fingeret and Jurmo (1989) suggest a participatory approach to education that is 
based on the belief that learner characteristics, backgrounds, and needs should be the center of literacy 
instruction (quoted in Santopieto & Peyton, 1991). 

In some cases, program goals are not the same as learner goals. Johnson (1985) points out that 
"... client goals are not necessarily the same as program goals or those legislatively mandated and easUy 
quantified" 19). Yet incorporating learner goals into the instructional setting is necessary. As 
Phillips, Bellorado, and Robinson (1985), point out, "Much of the recent literature points out that student 
motivation and academic achievement are highest where interaction between staff and student are learner- 
centered as opposed to program-centered" (p. 2). The authors identify three types of programs: 1) those 
f»tn pK ^g^7ing academic and job skills, 2) those programs emphasizing human development goals, and 3) 
those emphasizing empowerment. The authors found in their review of 15 exemplary programs that the 
decision as to which methods or materials to be used during instruction depends on the program’s 
orientation to literacy. 

In a study which analyzed information from a "response group" of 20 national service providers, 
Mayer (1985) outlined characteristics of effective adult literacy programs. He reports that, with regard 
to instruction, "a literacy program should choose its instructional strategies and materials to help each 
adult learner progress towards his/her learning goals." Similarly, Padak and Padak (1987) suggest that 
for adult basic reading programs, instruction should be based on theoretical knowledge about the reading 
process (which according to the authors should be comprehension-based); should address the adult’s 
affective needs; and, be personally satisfying for the adult. 

Crandall et al. (1984) — after surveying 168 adult literacy programs — report that "om discussion 
of instructional methods and materials illustrates that the only sure direction is one that is focused on 
learner needs and interests" (p. 221). However, these same authors foimd while exa min ing assessment 
practices of programs in their sample that, "[Learner] Interest or vocational inventories and learning style 
assessments are rare. This is surprising considering the frequency with which educators mention tailoring 
instruction to student interests and learning style" (p. 162). 

Although many literacy programs state that they are learner centered, many, in reality, do not 
involve the learner in the instructional process. In a study by Wurzbacher and Yeannakis (1986), it was 
reported that volunteer projects did not adequately involve students in the planning, operation and 
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evaluation of the literacy project. Thus, including the adult learner in instructional planning is of great 
importance if programs expect to ke^ their attendance up. The U.S. Department of Education study on 
adult literacy recommends the following six suggestions: 

1) find out why students have come to the program, 

2) make sure foe students participate in setting foe goals, 

3) give students a realistic picture of foe time it will 
take to accomplish their goals, 

4) avoid false promises, 

5) acknowledge foe courage that foe adults have shown in 
coming forward, and 

6) refer prospective students to another site in foe 
community that can meet their expectations if foe mission 
or capabilities of your literacy program cannot. 

Clearly, therefore, learner goals and interests should be at foe forefront of literacy instruction. 
If learners’ reasons for participating in literacy programs is not addressed, they will make little progress 
and eventually drop out. Some programs — mentioned below — base instruction exclusively on learners’ 
interest by using methods ranging from foe language experience approach (LEA), to a sequenced 
structured phonics-based approach, or some combination of both. 

Recognizing learners’ perceptions of the reading and writing process . Research suggests that 
learners’ perc^tions of what constitutes reading plays a role in their eventual reading progress. The 
question becomes. Does one ad^t instruction to meet these learner perceptions or do teachers/tutors 
attempt to change foe learner’s perception of reading to fit foe program’s instructional method or 
philosophy of reading acquisition? For example, there is evidence that learners may have a decoding 
perception of reading (sounding out foe words) or a meaning-getting focus (understanding what foe 
sentence/paragraph is saying). Hall, Richardson and Ramig (1976) found that "adult students often define 
reading as decoding, or getting foe letters..." Tliis finding has been supported by other research as well 
(Taylor, Wade, Jackson, Blum & Goold, 1980). 

Raisner (1978) investigated foe reading miscues of 14 nonproficient readers at a state college and 
found that these adidts relied heavily on gr^hophonic (relationship between letters and sounds) 
information. Some suggest that this perception of reading may actually hold back foe learner from trying 
to read a complete passage feeling that being able to sound out dl foe words is a prerequisite to 
understanding foe text (Forester, 1988). Boraks and Schumacher (1981) also reported that "Perh^s foe 
skill focus itself [decoding] misleads foe adult beginning reader (ABR) who may come to think they can 
read if they have learned specific decoding skills" (p. 10). 

Meyer and Keefe (1980), examined foe reading models that 100 adults used in reading and 
reported that foe "...disabled adult reader views reading as a task involving sound and word 
identification" (p. 120). The authors caution, however, "...remember that foe model of reading foe adult 
reader has in his/her head may be foe disabler. Limited evidence with our one-hundred subjects has 
revealed that those few readers in adult reading programs who have a meaning model of reading in their 
heads are foe learners who are making significant progress" (p. 124). 

Lytle et al., (1986), also observed that 70% of the adults surveyed viewed reading as primarily 
decoding and half viewed writing as spelling. The authors point out, "Enhancing their understanding of 
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the metacognitive aspects of reeding and writing may be critical to adiieving their goals" (p. 32). 

Therefore, programs may need to consider how the learner (and perhaps the teacher) perceives 
the reading and writing process and determine if these perceptions are creating barriers to subsequent 
literacy improvement. 

An understanding of these three aspects of adult learners — andragogy, incorporating learners’ 
goals into the instructional delivery systems, and identifying learners’ perceptions of the reading process - 
- can have a profound in^>act on learner outcomes. In sum, an understanding of how adults learn, why 
they want to learn, and what they think learning is, can help programs design appropriate interventions 
that can make a difference in learners’ subsequent literacy improvement. 

Methods 

In most cases, the instructional methods used by a program are related to that program’s 
particular philosophy of adult literacy. As Valentine (1986) suggests, "...general literacy can be 
expressed solely in terms of an individual’s reading and writing ability without considering the broader 
social context, while functional literacy must be expressed as an individual’s reading and writing ability 
in relation to the reading and writing tasks imposed by, or existing in, the environment in which that 
individual resides and seeks to function" (p. 109). These definitions are similar to those proposed by 
Hunter and Harman (1979), in which they make the distinction between "Conventional Literacy" and 
"Functional Literacy." 

Echoing a functional ^proach, Kirsch and Jungeblut (1986) define literacy as "Using printed and 
written information to function in society, to achieve one’s goals, and to develop one’s knowledge and 
potential." In this case, literacy is seen as reading and interpreting prose, as in newspaper articles, 
magazines, and books; identifying and using information located in documents such as forms, tables, 
charts and indexes; and applying numerical operations to information contained in printed material such 
as a menu, a checkbook, or an advertisement (p. 3). 

Programs define adult literacy in many ways, thus, after deciding on the definition of literacy, 
instruction can be addressed. In this sense, the adult literacy field is gr^pling with the same concerns 
that the K-12 educational system has for decades, i.e., whether to provide instruction to learners using 
a phonics-based or whole language-based approach. Advocates of the phonics approaches cite years of 
evidence in successfully teaching children to read (Chall, 1989), whereas others refute such claims and 
argue for a more holistic language-based tq>proach (Carbo, 1988). 

Crandall et al. (1984) surveyed 168 adult literacy programs nationwide and gathered data on the 
various methods that programs used. They found "two distinct approaches" to reading instruction for 
adults that treat reading as either a "sequential skills" approach or a "language-based" approach. In 
expl aining the phonetic approach, the authors suggest that the technique is like "assembling a car." "It 
is essential that each worker insert his part at exactly the right stage in the assembly process." The 
authors state that this example is assumed to be similar to reading; "small incremental steps, or skills, 
are identified which lead to the ultimate goal of reading comprehension." 

The phonetic approach, also called a "bottom up" or "text-driven" approach (Goodman, 1979), 
implies that the most important task is decoding sound-symbol relationships (Pearson & Kamil, 1978; 



Gough, 1976). 



On the other hand, the whole-language approach is based on different instructional premises. 
Crandall et al. (1984) observe that the language-based approach is "Like learning to talk ... given enough 
exposure to real language, with some specific ‘helps’ ^ong the way, the adult will finally integrate the 
information and use the necessary processes to gain meaning from print." The "top-down" theory is 
considered "reader-driven," where the reader operates actively without dependence on the text (Goodman, 
1979). 



These illustrations of adult reading instruction are similar to those identified by Balmuth (1987). 
In her review and analysis of effective adult literacy programs, she states that, "In general, the methods 
that have been identifi^ in the ABE studies have tended to be either carefully structured and sequenced 
on the one hand, with a strong phonics component or, on the other hand, less structured, infomial, and 
with incidental phonics." These distinctions parallel the above-mentioned review of the predominant 
approaches to teaching reading. 

The methods presented below will include phonics and language-based approaches as well as other 
teaching strategies identified in the literature by adult literacy practitioners and from studies conducted 
on literacy programs. 

Phonics-based approaches . Some suggest that a phonics-based approach for older students should 
not be downplayed and that this ^proach’s contribution to the reading process is actually misunderstood 
(Lewkowicz, 1987). This author suggests that "decoding is a comprehension skill, which contributes to 
comprehension not only at the word level, but also at the sentence, paragraph, and whole-text levels" (p. 
51). 



Phonetic ^proaches — when used with carefully sequenced materials - have shown success for 
low-literate adults. For example, in a community-based organization in Ohio, Pasch and Oakley (1985) 
foimd that learners improved 1 grade level after 50 hours of instruction using Laubach Way to Reading 
materials. Similar results were found in South Carolina (Quickel & Wise, 1982). In this study - a joint 
effort between liie local Literacy Council and school district in Horry County - non-reading and poor 
reading adults were tutored by volunteers using the Laubach method. Improvement in reading levels was 
noted based on scores from ^e Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE). 

In California, many of the library-based programs in the California Literacy Campaign use 
Laubach materials to monitor learner progress (Soldrzano & Stecher, 1987). This phonetic-based 
approach appears to be popular with volunteer tutors because it is sequenced and "layed-out" in a series 
of skillbooks where both tutors and learners can easily track progress. 

Rather than viewing phonics and language-based instruction as an "either-or" situation, one could 
view phonics as an initial strategy or preliminary step toward achieving subsequent comprehension skills. 
At that later point, new strategies - involving whole-language approaches - will eventually be needed 
for the learner to achieve higher levels of comprehension. 

One study suggests this might, indeed, be the case (Malicky & Norman, 1982). These 
researchers investigated the reading strategies used by "adult illiterates" in an adult basic education setting 
and analyzed these strategies relative to gains made while participating in the adult basic education 
program. Specifically, the authors studied entry level reading strategies used by both adult illiterates who 
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did and those who did not make progress in an adult basic education program, and the changes in reading 
strategies learners made over time as they received literacy instruction. Using the Reading Miscue 
Inventory (Goodman & Burke, 1972), the authors studied three miscue categories: 1) Gr^hophonic, 2) 
Grammatical, and 3) Semantic. The results showed diat, "the no-gain subjects entered the treatment 
period with heavier reliance on the graphophonic cueing system (attending more closely to letters and 
words) and less reliance on the grammatical system than did the high gain group." 

In relation to changes in reading strategies over time, the no-gain group showed decreased 
reliance on gr^hophonic cues and increased use of the grammatical cueing system. By the end of the 
treatment period, the profile of strategies used by the no-gain group was highly similar to that of the gain 
group at the latter group’s time of entry. The authors conclude that "many students who entered the 
program with heavy attention to graphic cues and limited use of their knowledge of the language structure 
needed to reverse this emphasis before they were able to make progress on comprehension measures" 
735). 



Since, according to Balmuth (1987), evidence in favor of direct decoding instruction at the very 
early levels of reading is well documented, perhaps once these learners begin increasing their literacy 
levels, they need to build their comprriiension skills. Remaining in a phonics-based program may be 
sending die wrong message to the learner about die reading process. As Jones (1981) points out, "...the 
adult basic reader tends to think of reading as a process of decoding with precise accuracy ... as a 
consequence, he is iq)t to feel ... that he cannot read a passage in which he cannot identify each word" 
(p. 81). This problem also occurs with learners’ perceptions of writing — since they feel that they cannot 
write unless they can spell each word correctly forester, 1988). 

Thus, not all programs use phonics-based programs alone. Crandall et al. (1984) reported in their 
survey that, "some ^ucators feel strongly that pure phonics has limited success with adult lean'ers." 
They go on to identify three reasons: " 1) most students in adult literacy programs have already ‘foiled’ 
with phonics in school; 2) phonics is too abstract and too removed from the ‘real world’ of reading; and 
3) phonics is too laborious." 

Perh^s these are reasons why adult literacy programs use a combination of phonics and 
comprehension strategies for instructing adults (Koen & Musemeci, 1984). When phonics is combined 
with language-based approaches, some success is incurred. For example, in a three-year study in 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, Darling (1981) found that "The most beneficial adult literacy curriculum 
should revolve around a sound, proven basic series, which includes decoding and comprehension skills 
presented in a sequential manner..." 

Taylor et al. (1980) suggest that incorporating both the decoding process and comprehension 
activities helps learners become better readers. Interestingly, in their study, they reported that "low 
literate" students stated that such instructional techniques as "sounding out words" were the most effective 
for their reading progress." The authors suggest that some poor readers "seemed to define reading as 
decoding proficiency." For instance, some learners felt that if they worked on vowel sounds and 
syllables, they would become better readers (p. 72). The authors found, however, that a somewhat larger 
group appeared to reflect a different perception of reading. They knew that in addition to the decoding 
process they needed to have an understanding of the meaning that the print was conveying (p. 73). This 
again underlines the importance of learners’ perceptions of the reading process and its effect on their 
subsequent reading progress. 
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Whole-language approaches . Others suggest that instructional methods should allow adults to 
focus more of their attention on the information communicated by what they’re reading rather than solely 
on the technical skills of reading and writing. Authors of the U.S. Department of Education’s study 
Adult Literacy: Building Programs That Work , suggest a place for phonics instruction coupled with a 
need to place words in a meaningful context as well. The authors state that "Getting at the information 
is often the motivation [of learners] for overcoming reading difficulties. Even in basic literacy programs, 
which should include phonics instruction, the words students learn should be placed as early as possible 
in a context that is significant to them" (jp. 30). 

Teaching the adult beginning reader is indeed a challenging task and many programs can use 
suggestions on successful instructional strategies. Boraks and Richardson (19S1) have suggested the 
following eight practices for teaching reading to the Adult Beginning Reader (ABR): 

1) teachers should help adults manage their time for maximum 
reading practice wifo minimal lesson time, 

2) initial reading instruction may be best presented with 
materials in which adults have expressed a utilitarian 
interest, 

3) adults must interact with the greater social/cultural 
environment to encourage more generalization in dealing with 
print, 

4) adults should be encouraged to identify and organize their own 
^proach to word recognition, 

5) students will comprehend better when they can focus on the 
organization of the materials, 

6) instruction should not stress the abstract (letter/sound) 
aspect of the reading process, 

7) features or word cues most likely to be present when recall is 
required should be stressed when new materials are introduced, 
and 

8) adults may learn more quickly using materials representing a 
relatively concrete level of experience. 

The authors suggest that "we know ABRs are practiced and drilled, not taught (i.e., passive not 
active); and that ABRs, indeed adult non-proficient readers at all levels, view and process words as visual 
or phonemic units not semantic imits..." (]p. 2). Therefore, the authors recommend instructional practices 
that "a) broaden the social/cultural context of the learner, b) help the ABR become an active learner, and 
c) stress reading as a meaning process." 

Stressing "reading as meaning" has been supported by previous research (Meyer & Keefe, 1980). 
These authors found that "adults who were poor readers did not read for sentence and passage meaning 
as does the proficient reader. Instead, these adults viev/ed reading as a task which involved "sounding 
out" (phonics model) and word identification (whole word/skills model)" (p. 135). The authors go on 
to state that "A noteworthy finding was that adults who had ‘a reading for meaning’ orientation improved 
on standardized reading test scores an average of 1/2 to 2 years in a period of three months of reading 
instruction" (p. 135). 
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Language experience approach . While questioning the appropriateness of a phonics-based method 
for adults, many suggest a language experience ^proach (LEA) to teach reading and writing. Gillis and 
Longnion (1982), for instance, note that ”su(^ iqiproaches which consider knowledge of sound-symbol 
rdationships a prerequisite to reading and dms delay the reading of sentences, paragraphs, and larger 
units until phonics skills are mastered, may not be the most effective for use with adults (p. 86). The 
authors also suggest that "part of the reason [for adult high attrition in literacy programs] might be the 
phonics methods used in many ABE classes to reading.” They recommend that one method teachers of 
adults can use to create ‘instant readers’ is the language experience approach” (p. 88). 

Similarly, Boraks & Richardson (1985) and Hall (1981) state that teachers should not emphasize 
an abstract/symbol approach to reading but rather should stress related words and meaning by teaching 
reading using fimctio^ materials or language-experience programs. 

Crandall et al. (1984) found thi.t of those programs using a language-based instructional strategy, 
language experience tpproach and cla. sroom oral reading were the common ^proaches (p. 187). 
Norman and Malicky (1984) suggest that a "process-functional ^proach” to teaching adults to read is 
an alternative to currently used "skill programs" (p. 99). The authors state that "... a major shift in adult 
basic education has been to more functional types of literacy programs." Tbe authors continue, "The 
most common techniques suggested by those who advocate a functional program is the language 
experience ^proach" (p. 93). 

The lack of meaningful (functional) instruction may not only prevent transfer of reading skills, 
but may be the cause of high attrition as well. For adults functioning below the fourth grade level, 
Mikulecky (1986) rqports that "... many programs and tutors allocate more time and resources to general 
literacy training emphasizing decoding, word attack and literal level understanding of non-fiinctional 
stories. Research indicates that such ^proaches are associated with higher attrition, much lower transfer 
of reading gain, and much higher loss of gain after as little as six weeks" 28). 

Santopieto and Peyton (1991) quote a study by Bean et al., (1989) where they found that factors 
contributing to learner attrition in adult literacy programs included inappropriate placement and 
instructional materials and ^proaches that were not relevant to learners’ needs and lives. 

Lately (perhaps because of the popularity of language experience approaches), much more 
attention has been given to the importance of writing as it relates to learners’ background experiences. 
Since adults often have a wide variety of experiences, the emphasis on writing with beginning readers 
can be beneficial to literacy gains. Thistlethwaite (1983) suggests that some students may increase their 
reading abilities through their attempts to write. 

Developing writing skills can improve learners’ comprehension in reading. One possible reason 
for this, as Young and Irwin (1988) suggest, is that "Incorporating writing within an adult literacy 
program builds upon these relationships and, at the same time, makes use of the wealth of background 
knowledge that the learners bring with them. " The study by Crandall et al. (1984) of effective programs 
suggests the place of writing in adult literacy programs as well. For instance, the authors noted that 
"another option to workbooks is student writing... many teachers build lessons from language experience 
stories or from materials students bring in." 

Finally, some LEA approaches emphasize listening before writing. In this case, integrating the 
learner's previous experiences in a "meaning" ^proach can possibly affect other language arts areas 
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(e g listening) in addition to reading. Gold and Johnson (1982) report that adult begmmng refers 
provided with individual psychoeducational tutoring (DL-LE A) demonstrated significant gah« m r^mg 
self-esteem, auding and verbal language. This method of psychoeducational tutormg combes Jr^ 
listening (DL) activities with the language experience approach (LEA), (thus the name DL-LEA), to 
foster reading in^rovement. 

Although writing is an important literacy activity, some feel that the learners’ perceptions of their 
spelling inadequacies may prevent them from wanting to wnte. In one case study (Forester, 1988), the 
teacher allowed the learner to improvise on the spellings rather than wait to get the correct spellmg before 
proceeding to write. As a result of using approximations of spellings of words, the learner wrote 
(practiced) more, and subsequently both writing and reading improved. In this case, the learner moved 
from writing words, to phrases, to sentences and finally to extended text. The author goes on to 
recommend that instructors should teach reading as "meaning-making" and recommends the followmg 
ten instructional strategies (pp. 609-611): 

1) help students realize how familiar they are with print, 

2) use discussion to link sight words with student interests, 

3) encourage students to work as partners or in small groups based 
on shared interests, not based on ability level, 

4) model fluent reading for your students whenever it seems 
appropriate, 

5) in one-to-one sessions with the students, encourage them to read 
along with you as you read aloud, 

6) get books on tape from the library and produce personalized tapes 
for students, 

7) use cloze materials to reinforce the use of syntactic, semantic 
and experiential aids to making meaning, 

8) to foster reading practice, discuss their reasons for wanting 

to learn to read with your students, either singly or in groups, 

9) invite to bring in their own reading materials, and 

10) trust students to find their level. 

Critical thinking methods . Another instructional feature emphasizes the teaching of critical 
thinlfing skills. Developing adults’ critical thinking skills is an important instructional conqwnent. 
Teaching strategies for developing adults’ critical thinking has been recommended (Jarvis, 1985; 
Goudreau, 1986), and associated with small group "learning circle" (Noddings, 1984; K^emek, 1988). 
As Kazemek sta tes . "A learning circle relies on such activities as discussion, writing and sharmg joumms, 
writing and reading language-experienced texts, reading with the assistance of a partner, modeling by 
instructor and peers, and group rereading of various texts (including commonly selected commercially 
published textbooks) as well as on practice reading strategies guided by an instructor..." (p. 481). 

Similar to the discussion component of "learning circles" Freire uses "culture circles" to discuss 
the problems of illiteracy as well as other problems that equally affect learners’ lives, such as povei^, 
nationalism, democracy and development. The method attempts to raise adults’ consciousness while 
eliminating their illiteracy. In the Freire method, literacy students are subjects rather ihM ^je<^ of 
learning. The students become critical thinkers about their reality instead of simp’ y being (banking) 
a body of information which they did not possess or which was not necessarily pait of their li\ es (Freire, 
1974). As with the language experience approach, Freire’s method builds on thv knowledge which the 
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learner already possesses. Several adult literacy programs in the United States have iir^)lemented Freire’s 
methodology (Spener, 1990). 

Learners dialectic preference and instructional methods may be related to subsequent reading 
achievement. Webw (1986) conducted an exa min at i on of dialect differences in learners and its im pati 
on learning. She points out that dialect dififarences are a significant factor in learning to read for English 
speakmg adults although she maint a in s that instructors do not take advantage of these dialect differences. 
On die contrary , "programs with *bottom-up’ approaches to reading which reify materials as instruction 
and which dwell on phonics and short passages may exaggerate the significance of dialect differences" 
(p. 145). 

Ljfg skill? instruction. Some programs find teaching both life skills and basic skills is beneficial 
to the learner. Darkenwald (1986), r^>orted that the most effective programs in his study integrated a 
basic skills focus with instruction in life or survival skills needed by students to function effectively in 
the evw 7 day world. In fact, studies show that if learners are not taught relevant literacy skills they can 
use in their daily lives, they will revert back to former lower literacy levels (Sticht, 1982; Scribner & 
Cole, 1978). Role playing real-life situations as a teaching strategy for adults to generate discussions and 
subsequent stories has been shown to be successful (Crutchfield, 1981). 

In many c^es where programs combine life skills with instruction, some fDrm of competency- 
based instruction is used. Crandall et al. (1984) r^iorted that competency-based instruction "is not a 
me&od, but an mstructional management system... which combines diagnosis, instruction, assessment, 
and evaluation." The authors continue, "competency based systems can be ‘home grown’ or nre^ 
packaged" (p. 3-89). ^ 

One competency-based system used by adult literacy programs in California which receive federal 
S^on 306 funds is the ^mprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS). According to 
Rickard (1988), "CASAS is a con^rehensive curriculum management and assessment system designed 
to provide agencies wiA effective assessment materials and procedures for all levels of Adult Basic 
Education (ABE), English as a Second Language (ESL), Pre-employment and high school completion 
prograi^ for adult and secondary students" (p. 1). TTie CASAS system was accepted as exemplary by 
the Natio^ Diffusion Network and has been implemented in at least 150 programs in California which 
are receiving federal Adult Basic Education Act 306 funds. Preliminary results of data for learners using 
tiiis system indicate that after ^proximately 100 hours of instruction, "on average, stude nts gain 6-7 scale 
score points, or achieve approximately one4ialf a standard deviation..." Op. 6). 

Another competency-based system (also accepted by the National Diffusion Network as 
exen^lary) was developed by the Adult Performance Level Project. This project, commissioned by the 
U.S. Office of Education in 1970 was initiated to "establish standards of functional competency which 
are free of school-based notions of literacy" (Kazemek, 1985). One aspect of functional competency is 
defin^ as "two-dimensional and involves the triplication of a set of skills (reading, writing, 
speaking/listening, computing, and problem solving), to a set of knowledge areas; consumer economics, 
occupational knowledge, health, community resources, and government and law" (p. 24). 

Using a different approach to traditional competency-based assessments, Kirsch & Jungeblut 
(1986) suggest that literacy can be viewed from three perspectives: 1) prose literacy, 2) document 
literacy, and 3) quantitative literacy. Using "real-life" open-ended tasks, learners’ literacy levels are 
interpr^ed relative to their position on each of the three literacy scales identified above. Thus, a learner 
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might score higher on document tasks than on prose-related or quantitative tasks. In this way, literacy 
is defined relative to learner performance in three areas (scales) and not merely one. 

Instructional tasks and related materials can be developed that mirror the imderlying cognitive 
competencies associated with the tasks from all three scales. For example, Kirsch and Mosenthal (1990) 
suggest tiaat d^onstrated performance on any given task reflects the interactions among the structure of 
the stimulus material, the content, and the nature of what the individual is asked to do with the material. 
The authors r^rt; "As demonstrated by research based on the performance of the young adult literacy 
tasks [contained in the Young Adult Literacy Survey; 1986], these factors, operating in various 
combinations, affect the difficulty of a task aM, therefore, its statistical characteristics and position 
relative to other tasks along one of the literacy scales." In this case, literacy is defined relative to three 
areas (r^resenting three scales): prose, document and quantitative. Thus, instruction targeted to these 
cognitive skills could potentially improve adults’ literacy levels.^ 

Instructional group size . Tied to instructional methods is the nature of the delivery system for 
providing that instruction. The different arrangements include one-on-one tutoring/teaching, small group 
instruction or classroom-based teaching (Crandall et al. 1984; SRA, 1987). Most ABE and community 
college programs use the whole classroom approach; library-based literacy programs usually use one-on- 
one tutoring; and community-based organizations use a combination of one-on-one tutoring and small 
group instruction. 

The one-on-one approach allows the learner to receive individual attention from a tutor to work 
on specific skills and needs, whereas the small group gives learners an opportunity to interact with each 
other and share ideas and experiences. Opponents of the one-on-one method suggest that it isolates the 
learner and places a stigma on him/her because they are illiterate. Opponents of the group instruct’on 
methods note that learners are not getting the individual attention they need to improve their literacy 
skills. 



The benefits and shortcomings of individualized and group learning have been debated for years. 
As Crandall et al. (1984) note. "Some educators feel passionately about individualized instruction while 
others support and defend gruup instruction." It’s difficult to judge which method is best. Clearly, 
however, a committed program staff and teacher/tutor can make either work best for the learner. 

Teacher characteristics . Teacher characteristics have been analyzed relative to effective programs 
(Phillips et al. 1985). The authors reported that interviewees mentioned the following traits in respect 
to teachers’ effectiveness: 

* class culture/gender sensitivity, 

* willingness to praise, offer positive encouragement 
and emphasize students’ strengths, 

* ability to demonstrate high expectations, 

* counseling skills, including personal, academic and 
vocational counseling. 



* Field testing of this concept is being conducted on two fronts. Simon & Schuster has developed practice 
materials that teach to these concepts, and ETS (Princeton) is developing a comprehensive instructional package that 
includes interactive video programing. 



* communication skills, ability to convey caring, 

* patience, flexibility, sense of humor, respect for 
students, friendliness, dedication, helpfulness, and 

* creativity and skill at establishing a relaxed, safe, 
trusting classroom environment. 

They go on to mention that programs which emphasized an "empowerment philosophy" ranked 
highest on all these measures while programs that emphasized skills development ranked lowest. 

Emphasizing the blending of tea ching and counseling, the U.S. Department of Education study 
suggests that teachers work witibi students to: 1) strengthen their self-concepts, 2) build morale and 
motivation, 3) clarify short and long-tCTm goals, 4) attack and solve real-world problems, and 5) identify 
career possibilities. The authors warn, however, that literacy providers should not "... try to handle 
serious emotional or life crisis situations" (p. 26). 

The importance of both the teachers’ impact on learners and the message teachers send to learners 
relative to their reading strategies has been studied (Boraks & Schumacher, 1981). The authors state the 
following: 



The way a teacher conducts a lesson provides a model for learning. 

When a teacher introduced words in isolation or focussed on decoding 
words, students tended to try to recall these words by dealing with their 
graphic features, not by decoding. When teachers preceded reading with 
a discussion of concepts in text, students tended to read for meaning and 
use context in identifying words. Students* beliefs about reading, 
perhaps guided by prior sduxding, also influenced reading strategies: 
regardless of the sl^ls or strategies being taught, students tried to learn 
words by their own system (usually by spelling words). 

It qppears that what teachers teach is less important them how they 
teach; and how teachers teach is more effective if the taught strategy is 
believed in by the ABRs and modeled by teachers and peers (p. 49). 

The teachers’ ch oice of instructional emphasis e.g., isolated skills and meaning-based ^proaches, 
certainly impacts the edi cational program. For example, Frederiksen and Collins (1989) discuss the 
impact that tests of isolatec! reading skills have on assessment and instructional methods. They note that; 

"Use of objective tests thus leads to teaching strategies that emphasize 
the conveying of information and to student learning strategies that 
emphasize memorization cf facts and procedures, rather than learning to 
generate solutions to problems - including novel problems that occur in 
"real-life" contexts" (^. 29). 

In many cases, the meaning of reading that instructors embrace is important to the learners’ 
instructional experience also. When Meyer and Keefe (1985) surveyed 106 ABE and 42 GED instructors 
using the DeFord Theoretical Orientation to the Reading Process (TORP) instrument, they found that 
"More than twice as many ABE instructors scored the phonics model range than did the GED 
instructors." The authors recommend that "ABE and GED instructors must see reading as a meaning 



making process if they wish their students to obtain maximum results in reading growth" (p. 136). 

Perhaps Longfield (1984) sums up the teachers’ role best by stating, "... functionally illiterate 
adults need the warmth and imderstanding of an enlightened teacher who will set the learner at ease, 
emphasize the positive, be patient and imderstanding, and set educational objectives around the students’ 
ne^ and potential" 9). However, in addition to this, the teacher’s instructional methods should 
reflect the program/leamer goals and philosophy of literacy. 

In this section, a detailed account of the various ^proaches to teaching adults was presented. 
Most authors cited, favored a "reading for meaning" ^preach to teaching adults that takes advantage of 
learners’ past experiences. Yet, the review also noted programs that combined both phonics and whole- 
language methods successfully to improve learners’ reding skills. The question becomes. How much 
emphasis is placed on one ^proach over the other? Perhaps beg innin g readers can benefit from higher 
dosages of phonics, whereas more advanced readers can explore the meaning of text. Further, How does 
phonics and whole-language instruction relate to the development of reading strategies that learners’ can 
use to improve and expand their reading potential? On the other hrnd, critical thinking and cognitive 
^proaches to teaching adults were presented. Their impact on instruction and assessment was presented. 
The next section will discuss instructional methods appropriate for learners from language minority 
populations. 

How is Instruction Targeted to Meet the Unique Needs of Language Minority Groups? 

As the number of non-English speaking adult learners grows, literacy programs are faced with 
the challenge of delivering instructional services to this group in order to improve their literacy skills - 
but in this case, learners bring two languages to the instructional setting. Finding out how the two 
languages can be complementary and reinforcing is the challenge for adult literacy programs faced with 
this situation. By all estimates, this situation will increase over time. 

Nationwide, the Hispanic population has increased from 14.6 million to 22.4 million — or by 53% 
over the past decade (1990 Census). Since 1980, adult education enrollment has increased 58%, from 
2.1 million to more than 3.3 million. Of the three components of adult education programs — adult basic 
education (ABE); English as a second language (ESL); and adult secondary education (ASE) — ESL 
experienced the largest increase in enrollment, from 19% of the total enrollment in 1980, to 34% in 1989 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1991). 

Although much has been written on ESL methodology, Chall, Heron, and Hilferty (1987) suggest 
that "More information is needed on effective methods of reading instruction for teachers who work with 
those who are not native speakers of English." (p. 194). Likewise, in a report published by the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Division of Adult and Literacy (U.S. Department of Kucation, 1991), four 
states with high concentrations of Hispanic adults (California, Florida, Texas, and New York), were 
asked to "...describe their plans to expand and improve the service delivery system for individuals whose 
native language is not English" (p. 28). The States identified four critical issues: 1) accessibility, 2) 
assessment, 3) staff development, and 4) language teaching methodology and curriculum developmem. 
(Emphasis mine.) 

The literature suggests that instructional meth'^ds should take into consideration learners’ native 
lan^ jage skills. As Phillips (1984) points out, "Current research in first language reading is applicable 
to second language reading insofar as the process is concerned. Thus, reading as a ’psycholinguistic 



guessing game’ (Goodman, Goodman, & Flores, 1979) and as an interactive process between what the 
reader sees on the page and what is already in the reader’s head (Smith, 1982) is as true for the second 
language reader as for the first language reader.” 

This section will identify certain teaching methods the literature suggests should be used with ESL 
adults and also explore the issue of choosing impropriate materials with ESL learners. 

However, before moving on to ESL instructional methods, there are at least two fac^ of the ESL 
learning experience diat research suggests should be considered: 1) ESL learners’ background, and 2) 

ESL learners’ reading strategies. 

Im portance of ESL learners’ background . Choosing the proper instructional techniques for ESL 
learners involves the understanding that the background knowledge the learner brings to the instructional 
settings is important to both materials and impeaches used. 

For instance, O’Malley, Chamot, Stewner-Manzanares, and Kupper (1987), suggest that even 
though similarities exist between first and second language reading, unfamiliarity with how the secono 
language works may compromise the learners in their attempt to make acauate guesses about meaning. 
Further, learners’ prior knowledge may not relate to the cultural and linguistic assumptions present in the 
written text. 

Carrell (1984) has noted that schema theory (the interaction between the reader’s backgroxmd e 
knowledge and the text), is a vital factor for ESL comprehension. According to the author, efficient 
comprehension ... requires the ability to relate the material to one’s own background. This point is well 
taken since it has been r^rted that adults from different cultural backgrounds interpret the same texts 
differently (Joag-dev & Steffensen, 1980). The differences in their interpretations are believed to be 
based on differences in their backgrounds, which have resulted in their gaining different knowledge 
structures or schema (Gillis, 1983). 

In one study (Johnson, 1981), the culture of origin of the student had more effect on 
comprehension than the level of syntactic or semantic complexity. Similarly, Nelson (1987) found that 
"Student recall is significantly higher when reading about their own culture, regardless of expressed 
preference, and students usually prefer articles and stories from their own culture" (p. 425). The author 
recommends that "there is a ne^ for reading materials related to the culture of the students learning the 
language" (p. 428). This theme was also highlighted by Obah (1983) who reported that Third World 
students have educational reading difficulties since "their background experiences reflect a world very 
different from that portrayed ... in the material that they read" (p. 130). 

This background knowledge acts as a reference point for learners to understand text. If learners 
are familiar with the content, chances are they will understand it better. This concq>t is not unique to 
ESL learners, but has been argued as important for native English speaking adults as well (Hirsch, 1983). 

Identifying ESL learners’ reading strategies . As O’Malley et al. (1987) state, "The 'dentification 
and application of learning strategies by learners of second language has gained much importance and 
attention in the conduct of research on second language learning" (p. 1). Like their native English 
counterparts, ESL learners employ certain strategies, and programs should identify and examine these 
strategies and possibly incorporate them into their instructional approaches. Supporting this notion, 
Devine (1983) points out that ESL learners "Do appear to have models of reading which they bring with 
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them to tiie reading classroom* (p. 13). For instance, the author found that ESL learners not only have 
naodels of reading, but "they can clearly distinguish their theoretical orientations as sound centered, word 
centered, or meaning centered" (p. 13). 

There is some evidence that different strategies are used by different ethnic groups. For instance, 
O’Malley et al. (1987) r^rt in one of their earlier studies (O’Malley, Chamot, Manzanares, Kupper & 
Russo, 1985) that, "Asian students persisted successfully in using rote repetitive strategies, whereas 
Hispanic students adopted strategies presented during training [see Table 1] and showed conamensurate 
gains compared to controls" (p. 2). Appleson, Hammerman, and Isaacson (1984) noted that "LEP 
students were greater risk takers and less embarrassed when making errors. The American bom 
functional illiterate was more concerned with the identification of words, whUe the second-language 
student was wUling to generate hypothesis about the words and about the meaning of the selections" (p. 
14). 



The importance of reading strategies is common among languages and once they are learned, they 
can be transferred to the second language. Unfortunately, learners who develop ineffective learning 
strategies in their first language can create barriers to second language ; ^iUisition. O’Malley et al. 
(1987) found. 



Students who view the reading process as a linear word by word 
decoding activity in their first language ... are not likely to use strategies 
in second language reading such as processing meaningful chunks rather 
than individual words, skipping over redundant items, predicting what is 
to follow, looking back to correct inaccurate predictions, using context 
to infer mea'ung of unfamiliar items, and using linguistic markers to 
identify features of discourse and text organization (p. 10). 

However, if these reading strategies have already been acquired in the first language, it is very 
possible that they will be very useful in learning the second language and transferred to the second 
language (Cummins, 1982). Edioing this theme, Appleson et al. (1984) discovered that apparently those 
students who could read in any language had some advantage initially over the limited or non-reader (p. 
29). Thus, teachers may need to make a conscientious attempt to identify appropriate reading strategies 
in learners’ native language that could be utilized to foster second language acquisition. 

The importance of die teacher’s style and perceptions of reading (cited earlier by Boraks & 
Schumacher as important to ABRs in English) is important for ESL instruction as well. Some suggest 
that it is important that the "ri^t" message come across to the ESL learners. Phillips (1984) reports that 
second lang uag e teachers reinforce students’ ideas of reading as a word-by-word process when they call 
for extensive oral reading that focuses on correct pronunciation rather than on comprehension of meaning. 
This is important since oral grouping strategies are also central to ESL instruction. Crandall et al. (1984) 
found, for effective programs serving ESL adults that — although some programs grouped by written 
language ability — most programs surveyed grouped by oral language abilities (p. 226). 

It has been suggested that effective learners employ a wide repertoire of metacognitive, cognitive, 
and social/affective processing strategies. Research suggests that ESL learners can be taught successful 
reading strategies. For instance, O’Malley et al. (1987) suggest from their previous research that "When 
ESL students were trained in the use of selected learning strategies with vocabulary, listening and 
speaking tasks ... the results indicated that oral proficiency in English and improvements in listening skills 
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were noted." (O’Malley et al. 1985). 



O’Malley et al. (1987) divide strategies into two parts; communication strategies and learning 
strategies. "Communication strategies focus principally on relating or understanding a message as 
contrasted with learning new information through the second language" (p. 17). Communication 
strategies include paraphrasing, repeating, em^>hasizing, and gesturing. TTiese strategies can be employed 
in either language. 

Learning strategies identified by O’Malley et al. (1987) are divided into three categories; 1) 
metacognitive, 2) cognitive, and 3) social affective. Within each category are listed components which 
are presented in Table 1. 



Table 1 



ESL Communication and Learning Strategies 



Metacognitive 


Cognitive 


Social Affective 


advanced organization 


r^tition/imitation 


questioning for clarification 


organizational planning 


rdiearsal 


cooperation 


directed attention 


resourcing 


self-talk 


selective attention 


translation 




self-monitoring 


grouping 




self-evaluation 


notetaking 




self-management 


summarizing 






deduction/ induaion 






imagery 






auditory representation 






contextual ization 






elaboration 






transfer 






inferencing 




SOURCE: O’Malley et al. (1987). 



Thus, ESL learner strategies are similar to native English learner strategies in some respects, yet 
different in others. The differences reflect the varying degrees to which learners are literate in their 
native language, and the amount and nature of skills they can "borrow" from their native language to 
support second language acquisition. Further, as O’Malley suggests, questions about the "validity of 
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classifying strategies in terms of those which assist comprehension vs. those which assist retention, or 
those which are ^plicable to sin^)le vs. complex tasks needs to be determined” 21). 

As with native English speakers, ESL students’ backgrounds and reading strategies are important 
to literacy development. This is especi^ly true of ESL learners w^o are literate in their native language 
and have already developed reading strategies that might be transferred to the second language. 

With this background information in mind, the next section will address teaching methods for 
ESL learns. 

ESL instructional methods . ESL learners are not a homogeneous group. In fact, non-English 
speaking adults bring various degrees of literacy in their native language and various degrees of oral 
fluency in En glish to the instructional setting (Harman, 1984). Supporting this view, Longfield (1984) 
states, "An adult ESL class is probably more heterogeneous than a native American ABE class" (p. 18). 
Providing an example of the range of experiences and knowledge, Crandall et al. (1984) reported one 
program in their study that assigned those who came to the U.S. with a B.A. degree but no conversational 
ability in English were put in the "fast track" class while those who had no previous schooling were 
grouped differently (p. 226). This variety of learners’ prior knowledge has consequences for choosing 
instructional methodologies and materials. - 

Some researchers have begun to identify the various levels of adult native and second language 
literacy levels. For instance. Savage (1984) makes the distinction between ESL students who are literate 
in their native language and those who need literacy training in English. Macias (1988) provides more 
information on this topic from his analyses of a national data base that found "...of those who were 
classified as English illiterate, 35% were literate in Spanish (only) ... this means that more than 1 out of 
3 persons might be able to use their Spanish literacy to acquire English literacy since they were already 
literate" (p. 15). 

Identifying the various levels of literacy and providing appropriate instruction can involve more 
work. For example, Longfield (1984) points out that ESL teachers are often expected to teach two 
subjects at once: KL and literacy skills to students who may have poor cognitive development. Thus, 
the questions become. When do we teach English as a Second Language? and. When do we teach English 
literacy skills? and finally. When do we teach native language literacy? The answer to these questions 
depends on the program’s philosophy of literacy, and their resources — both fiscal and human; and the 
learner’s literacy levels in both fet and second languages. Some programs serve only those adult 
learners who have sufficient English speaking skills (like certain library-based programs) thus, primarily 
English methods are used; while others in this situation continue to develop native language literacy and 
gradually introduce English listening and speaking skills once threshold levels of English proficiency are 
reached. 

Chamot and Stewner-Manzanares (1985) provide a valuable framework for conceptualizing an 
"ESL Instructional Sequence" by listing the stages of language development on a continuum. Although 
the table was constructed for children as an ESL instructional sequence, it contains crucial concepts of 
second language learning that can be :q>propriate for adults. For purposes of this discussion, the table 
has been slightly modified to represent the holistic LEP instructional sequence — that is, one that includes 
native language literacy as a precursor to second language literacy. 
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LEP Instructional Sequence^ 



literacy 

Profidency 


vlNfadvie--'. ' ■■ . 




English 

Language 

Profidency 








Beginning 


Low Inter- 
mediate 


High 

Inter- 




(a) <b) 


(C) 


(d) 


mediate & 
Advanced 

(e) 


Language 


Pnmde ; ■ : ;Dev^p; ^ 


Social 


Initial 


Academic 


Objective 


initid Ji^tive'^":'- 

langu^"--.;' 
sknis .iii.;: deadend ” 

■lan^iiage; 

: ;-deCranini^ • 
Iwd i: 


interaction 


literacy 


language 

skills 


Instructional 


L^guage Cbg^ve 


Communi- 


Language 


Cognitive\co 


Approach 


Exper- in ; 

ience^i^;■'|^; •;nadve ' \ 

Native :f!angu^e&.: 

tangtage ::: 

a(eti\iti»:; r; 


cative 


experience 


ntent-based 



According to O’Malley and Stewner-Manzanares (1985), in the "beginning" ESL level, social 
interaction is the goal and communicative activities that enhance the verbal competencies necessary to 
function at this level are stressed. Initial literacy follows as the next objective where experiences of the 
learner can be introduced as text or instructional materials. Finally, at the high, intermediate, and 
advanced stages, academic skills are learned that are embedded in content and cognitive skills related to 
some curriculum or course of study. 



* Table taken from Chamot & Stewner-Manzanares (1985). I slightly changed categories by adding the "native 
language" column (a b); also, I included LEP in the title indicating that this is a LEP instructional sequence not 
totally ESL because of the native language conqx>nent. 
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Introduced into this scheme to broaden its impact on the limited English proficient adult (LEP), 
is the native language con^nent. In this case, prior or parallel to English instruction, LEP adults 
receive instruction in their native language to provide a solid base of native language cognitive skills to 
transfer into the English language. In column (a), low-intermediate, adults are receiving initial literacy 
skills where LEA ^proaches would be appropriate, while in column (b), a transfer to Iramer-authored 
(i.e., LEA-g«ierated texts) to other texts is recommended tiiat wUl prepare the adult for the academic 
rigors of second-language (English) instruction. 

Research suggests that building on learners’ prior experiences and fluency in their native language 
wUl facUitate acquisition of the second language (Ciunmins, 1982; Krashen, 1982). According to this 
theory. Common Underlying Proficiencies are present in both languages; so developing proficiencies in 
native language literacy can help the acquisition of the second language (Cummins, 1982; Krashen, 1982; 
Thonis, 1982; Swain, 1979). Thus, trying to teach a second language to an adult who needs basic 
literacy skills can be accommodated by focusing in on their native cognitive skills. Very little research 
has been conducted in this area. But some studies on adults have uncovered some strong hypothesis that 
findings in this area could be similar to those for children. For example, a study on adult literacy 
programs in California noted, "Students who lack literacy in any language clearly have more difficulty 
in learning to read and write English than do students who are literate in their native tongue" (SRA, 
1987, p. 35). 

Rivera (1990) points out that "Research evidence suggests that first language literacy promotes 
second language acquisition, and that literacy skills in the native language are likely to transfer to the 
second language." She goes on to state: 

"When adults are taught to read in the language they 
already know, they can use the linguistic strengths they 
bring into the program and draw upon the knowledge 
and skills they have acquired in their first language. " 

Results from another study suggested that understanding the learners’ native language capabilities 
can provide insight into their potential c^^Uities in the second language. In this case, Angus (1986) 
fotmd a correlation (though mild) between Hispanic Navy recruits’ Spanish pre-test scores and greater 
gains in English. Apparently, ESL recruits’ native language literacy skills were predictive of their 
subsequent gains in English literacy. 

If one follows the sequence described in Table 2 above, when learners have achieved a pre- 
determined threshold of literacy in their native language, they can begin English literacy instruction. 
During this period, English listening and speaking activities are essential. Total Physical Response (TPR) 
teaching methods can be very helpful during this stage. 

Listening has been identified in previous research as an important language activity (Conrad, 
1985; Mayer, 1985), and is considered central to second language acquisition (Asher, 1982; Gary & 
Gary, 1981), especially at the beginning stages of ESL. Effective teaching methodologies that focus on 
listening at the begiiming level of second language study include the Total Physical Response (TPR). 
TPR (Asher, 1982) is based on the premise that listening comprehension should precede speaking the 
second language. In fact, listening comprehension skills can be of a higher order (not just recall of facts) 
than those that can be actually expressed by the learner. Yet merely waiting for the learner to "produce" 
ouq>ut before moving on to higher-order activities may actually delay their cognitive development in the 
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second language. Teachers must facilitate the listening stage with content-related activities based on 
modifications of the spoken word. 

Research suggests that teachers can facilitate the list^iing process in several ways. For exanqple, 
Hatch (1979) suggests that second language compr^ension can be fostered by, 1) slower rate and clear 
articulation, which helps learners to identify word boundaries more easily, and allows more processing 
time, 2) more use of high frequency vocabulary, less slang, fewer idioms, and 3) syntactic suiq>lification 
and shorts sentences. Providing such "comprdiensible input" in "low anxiety situations" (Krashen, 
1982) in^roves the learners chances for acquiring the second language. Savage adds practices such as 
"long» pauses at natural breaks, ... and exaggerated intonation accompanied by appropriate body 
language and movement" as important modifications of speech in ESL lessons. 

Organizing speaking instruction based on ESL students’ learning characteristics can be very 
productive. For instance, Krashen suggests that ESL students either "learn" or "acquire" the second 
language. Students who "learn" the language pay special attention to the structure of the language and 
the accuracy of pronunciation and granunar. Students who "acquire" language, do so naturally, through 
listening comprdiension methods and pronq>ts given by the teacher in "low-anxiety" situations. Given 
this situation, teaching strategies that take advantage of these learning styles can get the most out of 
learners’ strengths to produce greater results. 

Alamprese et al. (1988) identify seven speaking techniques that are related either to language 
"learners" or language "acquirers." For language acquirers, the authors identified teaching techniques 
such as the following: 1) early production, 2) role playing, and 3) language generating. For language 
learners the teaching teclmiques include: 1) drills, and 2) dialogue. Techniques useful for both types of 
learners are pair-practice and information gtq> techniques (pp. 13-15). 

Teaching LEP adults initial literacy skills can be accommodated nicely by use of the language 
experience £q>proach (LEA). Using the learners’ experiences as the basis for instruction and material 
development, learners work with famil iar themes and text (that they themselves generate) to achieve 
reading and writing skills. Research has shown diat this approach has been successful and popular with 
LEP adults (Simich-Dudgeon, 1989; Dixon & Nessel, 1983; Soldrzano, 1991; Wrigley & Guth, in press). 

As LEP adults make the transition from learner-authored text to other or commercially developed 
texts, dieir ESL instruction should be broadened to represent various content areas and associated 
cognitive skills and strategies. As rqwrted in the previous section, research suggests that an enq)hasis 
placed on teaching ESL learners ^propriate reading strategies will produce positive results. As Devine 
(1983) concluded after examining adult ESL internalized models of the reading process, "... a further 
relationship can be fotmd between the internalized model of reading and the success of the reader in 
conq>rdbending text material" (p. 13). The author suggests that a meaning-centered ^proach to reading 
seems to predict more successful comprehension than a word-centered or (especially) a sound-centered 
approach. Instructors might give thought as to how they can assist students in adopting reading strategies 
that could be called meaning-centered. The author points out that "the language experience approach 
seems particularly fruitful in encouraging L2 reading students to focus primary attention on meaning in 
written text" (p. 13). 
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Some suggest different strategies for different levels of native language literacy. For example, 
a review of teaching strategies for ESI. adults was conducted by Savage (1984). She proposes three 
teaching strategies related to the following categories: 

1. synthetic (focus on patterns), 

2. j^ytic (focus on meaning), and 

3. pre-reading. 

For learners at the "pre-reading" stage. Savage suggests introducing the concept that things can 
be symbolized through writing. "Activities begin by working with re^ objects, then linking real objects 
to pictures" (p. 6). 

Another objective of pre-reading activities is to develop visual discrimination skills. Savage 
(1984) lists a munber of commercial texts that contain these pre-reading activities. Another perspective 
on pre-reading skills is suggested by Nelson (1987) for passages that "fit the reader’s schema and when 
it does not" (p. 428). These pre-reading activities are crucial in that they develop the learner's 
background experiences — experiences to which they can refer to when reading subsequent text. 

Pearson-Casanave (1984) divides pre-reading activities into two categories 1) those derived 
directly from the reading text, such as discussing the title, illustrations, headings, and charts, plus 
scanning and s kimming , and 2) those that are external to the text. External preparation can be 
noncommunicative, such as using slides, videos, films, pictures, lectures, and field trips, or 
communicative, such as using student pairs, small groups, class discussions, and outside contacts" (quoted 
in Nelson 1987, p. 428). These pre-reading activities are important because they build background 
knowledge, thus enabling learners to predict as they read (Goodman, 1967), thereby helping them 
becoming better readers and comprdiending more (Nelson, 1987). 

With regard to Savage’s analytic stage, she suggests that for the ESL learner who has learned the 
concept "tilings can be symbolized through writing ... activities which focus on meaning are 
effective." She notes, " ... the context arises from interest, personal experiences or need... In ESL 
literacy instruction, strategies which focus on meaning are used at the word level, at the phrase and 
sentence level, and beyond the sentence level" (p. 8). 

Many authors have focused in on what Savage refers to as the "meaning" component of ESL 
instruction. Yet the need for meaningful reading materials related to the culture of the students learning 
the language is still lacking (Nelson, 1987). To compensate for this lack of resources. Nelson suggests 
the use of the language experience sqiproach, using thematic units about topics familiar to learners, then 
branching out to other non-familiar topics. 

Finally, at the synthrtic level. Savage suggests the use of patterns presented through phonics, 
through a carefully controlled and sequenced presentation of syllables or structures, and throu^ the 
grouping of letters and numbers to teach writing (p. 19). Using teaching techniques (such as identifying 
the first letter/sound of a word), commonly used for native language instruction is fine; however, there 
is still the need to incorporate words/vocabulary relevant to the adult learner. 

The importance of the relationship between word context and prior experiences dealing with the 
words hais been underscored in other research. Perkins and Brutten (1983) report that the importance of 
context and word recognition seem to be the same for LI and L2 readers. They point out that "It seems 



that the context of words, their frequency and the quality of their context is important to the L2 student’s 
understanding of the word and sentence. The implications are that the ‘vocabulary’ and gr ammar 
encountered [by ESL learners] should have already been learnt save for the gradual introduction of a few 
novel vocabulary items." (p. 127). The notion that ESL instruction should proceed with what learners 
already know plus a little more is also suggested by Krashen (1982). He argues in his i+1 theory that 
learners’ previous knowledge (i) needs to be the basis for instruction and then additional pieces of 
information (1) need to be added to this base of prior knowledge in a "comprehensible input format." 

Hie frequency of foe word and foe "richness" of its context is very important to comprehension. 
Perkins and Brutten (1983) note that if CLOZE passages (recommended by others as effective teaching 
techniques: Longfield, 19W; Savage, 1984) are to be used for practice, prediction, and word guessing, 
such experiences should be sequenced from high frequency-rich context in foe beginning passages to low 
frequency-poor context (if ever) in foe more advanced materials" (p. 127). According to foe authors, foe 
question as to whether a word is high frequency d^ends on foe learners’ background. 

Other successful strategies identified in ESL instruction include role playing and the use of realia 
in foe classroom (Crandall et al. 1984; Asher, 1982). The Crandall study found that topics that "got foe 
studMits going" were often those related to foe students’ previous experiences 226)." Similar findings 
regarding foe positive effects of role playing and language experience ^proaches were found for native 
adult English speakers as well (Crutchfield, 1981). 

Appleson et al. (1984), reported on an adult literacy program that provided instruction for both 
native English speakers and non-English speakers. They found that having native English speakers to 
model for ESL students could be beneficial, suggesting that "Contact with native speakers did facilitate 
foe learning process for foe limited English proficient (LEP) student. Second language learners needed 
to vocalize what they read by re-telling, discussing vocabulary, analyzing humor and evaluating syntax" 
(p. 17). Tlie program used foe following three stages of reading as part of foe instructional program: 

1. introduction (introducing foe idea of reading as 
understanding foe written form of someone’s speech), 

2. immersion (exposing foe learner to all types of print), and 

3. ind^endence (learner chooses which materials and stories 
to re^). 

From these stages, foe following effective teaching strategies were identified. For foe 
Introduction stage foe program used foe language experience approach; for foe Immersion stage they used 
group activities, pairing/peer teaching, assisted reding (where some pairing was done with a foreign 
bom and native speaker); and for foe Independent stage foey used a variety of materials such as those 
which were commercially developed, newsp^ers, individualized reading materials, etc. Tlie program 
also reported using games, sustained silent reading, and foe use of taped stories with foe learners. 

The use of models is implicitly supported in other research where pairing of foreign bom students 
with native speakers or former program students was found to be successful. In this instance, Phillips 
et al. (1985) analj^ed 400 effective adult literacy programs and found that peer support was a strong 
feature of foe ESL programs. TTie authors found that, "The ESL sites and other programs reported foat 
people were more willing to participate and remain in foe program when they were matched with tutors 
of foe same ethnic and/or class background" (p. 16). 
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other research supports this finding and suggests that minorities show high attrition rates partly 
because their middle and upper-class White tutors Ml to understand or empathize with the different 
cultures, values, and pressures experienced by minority students (Darkenwald, 1975). 

Savage describes successful ESL strategies as developing sight word vocabulary, making word 
associations, matching pictures and words and arranging words to form sentences, to name a few 
activities (p. 14). She does warn, however, that in addition to the above ^proaches "instruction must 
also include activities which focus on meaning beyond die sentence level (p. 14). She recommends TPR, 
the sequencing of pictures or sentences to form paragraphs, the language experience s^proach, and the 
use of Cloze exercises since the object of Cloze is to develop the students’ ability to predict, to get 
meaning from context, and to focus on the whole passage rather than on isolated segments. 

In sum, research has shown that developing literacy skills in the learners’ native language will 
fecilitate transference of literacy skills to the second language (Cummins, 1982). For many adult literacy 
programs, providing basic literacy skills in the native language will go a long way towards helping the 
learner acquire the second language (Rivera, 1990; Wrigley & Guth, in press). TTie basic concept is to 
build on learners’ strengths, not weaknesses. However, similar to the K-12 educational arena, politics 
may play a role in whether programs approach literacy in this fashion. For instance, while realizing the 
advantages of developing native language literacy to promote second language literacy, Longfield notes, 
"It would be politic^ly unsavory to fund bilingual education for adults when bilingual education for 
children is already so severely criticized" (p. 12). This position, however, acquiesces to the political 
pressures of not providing limited-English proficient (LEP) adults the best educationally sound 
instructional program, but providing a politically correct one instead. 

With the number of limited-English proficient (LEP) adults enrolling in adult education classes 
increasing, along with the need for them to learn English (e.g.. Amnesty), identifying their native 
language literacy strengths to facilitate English acquisition could be the most beneficial and efficient 
educational strategy for adults in their pursuit of literacy in both languages. 

Suggestions for teaching ESL learners were presented in this section. The fact that ESL learners 
are not a homogeneous group — culturally or linguistically — was noted. Learners come from different 
backgrounds and with varying degrees of literacy development in their native language. The challenge 
is to identify the learners’ strengths and build an instructional strategy around those strengths. Teaching 
methods that incorporate ESL adults’ background experiences and previously learned literacy strategies 
are - in effect - maximizing the learners’ potential to acquire a second , language. Although — as the 
literature suggests - materials may not be adequate for this population, the use of the language experience 
approach (especially for beginning readers) was recommended as a viable alternative. In this case, 
however, it is important to remember that subsequent activities which continue to build and develop 
cognitive skills relating to various content areas should be provided. 

Materials 

Research suggests that effective programs "Build a curriculum that reflects the students’ goals, 
interests, and needs, and incorporates the program mission." Yet building the curriculum in this fashion 
is only part of the process. A recent unpublished report by the U.S. Department of Education (1988) 
recommends that programs need to continually monitor the appropriateness of their curriculum. The 
report’s authors note, "Program staff and students in an effective literacy program work together to 
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design, revise, and modify the curriculum so that it stays interesting and responsive to the students* goals 
and the program context.” 

Much of the decision related to instructional materials reflects the program’s philosophy of adult 
literacy. For instance, Phillips et al. (1985) r^rt that "Program philosophies heavily influence die use 
of teaching materials, just as die same philosophies had determined attitudes toward testing and 
diagnosis. ” The authors uncovered various types of programs and found that the skills-oriented programs 
tended to use commm'cially-developed, prescriptive curricula keyed toward helping students attain 
particular competencies, whereas the programs emphasizing empowerment varied their use of materials 
and methods according to the student population being served. 

The difference in materials use by type of service provider was discovered in other studies as 
well. For example, in a study of California’s literacy providers, SRA (1987) rqwrted that educational 
institutions (adult schools and community colleges) us^ a wide variety of instructional materials, whereas 
community-based organizations and library-based literacy programs use Laubach Way to Reading 
materials published by New Readers Press. Other resear(± conducted with library-based adult literacy 
programs has uncovered this trend as well (Wurzbacher & Yeannakis, 1986; Lane, McGuire, Yeannakis 
& Wurzbacdxer, 1984; Soldrzano & Stecher, 1987). Interestingly, however, many of these programs also 
use a variety of learning materials to supplement the Laubach skill books. 

Much of the problem in teaching adults to read is finding appropriate and interesting materials. 
There is great concern that reading materials used to teach adults are neither interesting nor appropriate. 
As Brown and Newman (1970) point out, "One of the most significant findings in much of the research 
reveals the importance of using meaningful subject matter in teaching the beginning adult reader" (p. 20). 
Early adult literacy programs used materials created for children because it was assumed that thm-e was 
little difference between adult learning and learning by children (Cass, 1971; Cook, 1977). Kazemek 
(1988) observes that "Commercial materials that are widely used with adults — for example, many of the 
workbooks published by New Readers Press and Steck-Vaughn — are often indistinguishable in form and 
content from those used in elementary school classrooms" (p. 465). Supporting this viewpoint, Chall et 
al. (1987) note that successful literacy programs stress the importance of practice as it relates to 
increasing learners’ reading levels, yet they point out that learners "... must practice reading interesting 
and read^le materials, which unfortunately, may not be available commercially" 195). 

The problem of selecting appropriate materials for adults is especially difficult since one needs 
to identify high interest and low reading level materials. However, research suggests that if materials 
are used ftat are of high interest to adults, positive results may occur. For instance, Hutchinson (1978) 
found that the experimental group performed better than the control group after receiving instruction with 
individualized teacher-made selections based on the stated interests of learners. The control group used 
commercially prepared workbooks and kits. 

Therefore, guidance in the area of material selection and dissemination is an important 
consideration in adult literacy programs. According to Kazemek (1988) "One of our pressing 
responsibilities is to help program directors, teachers, and tutors begin to reconsider their instructional 
materials and methods. We must learn to go beyond the controlled texts and tightly sequenced skills 
approaches which most often make reading and writing harder instead of easier — texts and approaches 
with which many adult students have already experienced failure" (p. 482). Although this is a challenge, 
the literature continually suggests that programs should choose relevant learner-focused materials (Mayer, 
1985; U.S. Department of Education, 1988). The U.S. Department of Education’s Rqport on adult 



lit^cy programs recommends that "Teaching materials should look and read like normal adult reading 
materials, for example, paperback novels, newsps^ers, and manuals that don’t announce their reading 
levels on the cover. Real-life materials should be used whenever possible" (p. 43). 

The use of real-life materials is especially important with rural students. Hone (1984) points out 
after surveying S4 rural exemplary programs that curriculum is actively sh^ed by employment 
possibiliti^, social or political issues in an area, students’ prior experiences, and what they will find 
useful" (p. 15). 

Another problem in choosing adult learner materials is determining the ^propriate reading lev^ 
of the books. Determining the reading level is not only difficult, but can actually be the cause of die lack 
of student progress (Rogers, 1987). In examining reading series used by volunteer groups, the author 
found that "problems widi inconsistent levels of difficulty would seem to be pervasive in this market" (p. 
27). The inconsistent levels of difficulty with the materials used could — in the author’s opinion — "easily 
discourage tutors and students by means of apparent failures" (p. 27). The problem is that different 
models are used to estimate "readability indices." As a result, "...the information is of limited utility to 
someone like a tutor who might wish to compare the relative difficulties of two different [reading] series" 
(p. 27). The author reconunends that publishers should "stipulate any presumed entry skills required of 
students who might be given these textbooks" (p. 27). 

This opinion is similar to that of Crandall et al. (1984), who acknowledge the "... readability 
level of commercial material to be a problem" (p. 216). Yet, on the other hand, the authors present a 
paradox! They quote an ABE director in their sample who states, "My assumption and experience has 
been that they want to read the same things that I do .." In this case, perhaps high- interest relevant 
materials for adults may be too difficult for them to read. Yet the learner motivational factor may 
outweigh the "logistical" reasons for selecting low-level reading materials. 

After selecting tq>propriate materials, matching the curriculum to adults’ needs and the reading 
process is yet another chilenge for literacy programs. Kmowles (1978) states that the andragogical model 
requires a process-oriented curriculum rather than the usual content-oriented plan. According to the 
aufoor, the process includes the following: 

1. establishing a climate that is conducive to learning, 

2. creating a mechanism that allows for mutual planning of both 
content and procedures in instruction, 

3. diagnosing foe needs, 

4. determining content in foe form of program or course 
objectives, 

5. planning foe actual learning experiences, including sequencing 
foem appropriately, 

6. conducting foe learning procedures — teaching foe class, and 

7. evaluating outcomes in relation to foe originally stated needs. 

Knowles recommends that these processes be conducted as a joint venture between foe teacher 
and learner. 

The literature also strongly recommends that programs contain enough supplemental reading 
materials for learners so as to reflect their changing interests and goals and also to encourage foem to 
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practice reading. Boraks and Richardson (1981) su gg est that "Adults in mid-life and beyond may find 
task-oriented reading materials will not be enough ... adults do often change iheir interests and goals 
direction as diey become older and as they read more proficiently" (p. S). As a result, the authors 
recommend that a choice of materials be made available for the adults. This finding is similar to that of 
Balmudi (1987). She points out that "It is necessary to have available an assortment of materials 
supplementary to the materials of the central system, since students vary in their reading interests as well 
as in the amount of practice they require" (p. 19). 

Supplemental materials can also expand and broaden the learners’ knowledge and desire to read 
more. When Brown and Newman (1970) surveyed 207 ABE students, they found it "... necessary and 
desirable to develop considerable supplementary material both from an interest standpoint and from the 
need of extending the materials horizontally for the slower members in the group" (p. 35). Pasch and 
Oakley (1985) asked their learners to recommend changes for program improvement and the two highest 
responses were "more interesting materials and more advanced materials" (p. 11). 

Ibe careful selection and use of supplementary materials can also positively affect program 
retention rates. Stauffer (1973) found that "tutors who used supplemental teaching materials with their 
students had 18.4% fewer dropouts" (p. 72). Hutchinson (1978) also found that learners who used 
teacher-made material based on their own interests attended more hours of class. Therefore, supplemental 
materials can be a powerful resource in improving literacy and reducing the dropout rate of adults in 
literacy programs. 

As this section points out, materials reflect the program’s philo -ophy of literacy and their 
instructional focus. Yet, as this review recommends, materials should also rebate to learners’ goals. The 
literature suggests that care be taken in choosing materials to insure that they are visually suitable and 
that the subject matter is relevant to the learner. Also, most of the authors in this section would 
reco mme nd that a vari^ of supplemental materials be made available to the learners so they can explore 
other texts and interests as their reading improves. 

What Materials do Programs Use for Learners Who are Low-literate in Their Native Language and 
English? 

Finding adequate materials for learners who are illiterate in their native and second language is 
indeed difficult. As Longfield (1984) notes, "While there is an ample market of ESL materials for adults, 
most assume diat the adult is literate and will transfer literacy skills to the second language. Few 
materials are available for teaching literacy skills to the limited English Proficient speaker" (pp. 18-19). 
Savage verifies this dilemma by stating that "TTie use of textbooks is one of the major differences between 
an ESL literacy class and an ‘ordinary’ ESL class. For literate ESL students, textbooks are an aid to 
memory. For the nonliterate, traditional texts have been one more obstacle to overcoming the problem 
of learning English" (p. 31). 

Further, the xmderstanding of the ESL/Literacy distinction has rqpercussions for materials 
selection and teaching ESL learners. Again, as Longtield observes, "...most ESL materials introduce 
reading and writing exercises as a reinforcement to the listening and speaking skills ... " She also 
observes that "... this technique is particularly successful with students who are literate in their own 
language and who transfer word attack skills from their language to English..." (p. 25). However, she 
points out that reading and writing activities are important for the learner needing basic literacy skills as 
well. She concludes, "... to totally shift away from concentration on paper and pencil, book-oriented 
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activities to strictly oral conversations and pattern drills is the fulfillment of only half of our 
responsibilities* (p. 25). 



Thus, programs must be aware of the developmental stages of the learner and ^ply ^propriate 
teaching methods and materials. Table 2 (Chamot & Stewner-Manzanares, 1985) presented a continuum 
of LEP adult literacy stages. The "low-intermediate native language group" was in need of initial literacy 
instruction in the native language coupled with ^propriate materials or LEA-generated materials. 

For this group of learners, materials that are in many cases not tied to commercial curriculum 
se^ to work best. That is, the curriculum is either locally developed or totally learner centered. For 
instance, Longfield (1984) recounts that since the prevailing theory had been that one did not teach such 
persons literacy skills until their listening and speaking skills were proficient, most programs did not pay 
much attention to reading and writing in tiie ESL classroom. Thus, she states, "The real problem is the 
lack of m aterials designed for persons just learning to speak the language who are at the zero level in 
reading and writing skills" (p. 23). Therefore, "materials" she suggests for this group are tied to teaching 
strategies such as the following: 



1) language experience approach, 

2) strip stories, 

3) one-word approach, 

4) Cloze techniques, 

5) snap reading, and 

6) ad^tation of materials 
(simplifying language but not concepts). 

The language experience tq)proach is particularly attractive for LEP adults since it initially solves 
the problem of identifying relevant instructional materials. The language experience approach does not 
use co mm ercially developed materials as the centerpiece of instruction. Materials are generated from the 
stories/experiences of the adults. The ^proach has been found to be useful and effective for LEP 
populations needing literacy instruction in either their native or second language (Soldrzano, 1991; Dixon 
& Nessel, 1983; Simich-Dudgeon, 1989; Wrigley & Guth, in press). 

Finally, some suggest that materials for low literate LEP adults may not be that mqwrtant of an 
issue — that listening plays an important role in the early stages of second language development. Based 
on this argument, the natural approach to English acquisition would be more appropriate than traditional 
grammar-based ESL approaches. In this case, less emphasis is placed on "materials" as such - they do 
not "drive" the curriculum. More emphasis is placed on listening comprehension. The method e.g.. 
Total Physical Response, Sheltered English, is stressed while teachers can use locally developed materials 
to elicit responses from the learners. Lessons do not necessarily need to be grammatical or audio-lingual 
in nature (Terrell, 1982). This, in fact, is the basis for the language experience approach discussed 
earlier in this section. 

Developing the listening and prior content-based knowledge of the learner is essential. In some 
cases, programs use phonics-based materials to provide background experiences. Savage suggests three 
commercially developed sets of materials which provide prior aural/oral exercises for adults with 
vocabulary in context that prepare them for the subsequent phonics exercises. They are: Longfield (1981) 
Passage to ESL Uteracv: Student Workbook : Haverson and Haynes (1980) Moduleam ESL Literaa 
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Profram: Learner Workbook, and Bassano (1980), Consonants Sound Easy and Sounds Easy . 



In sum, it is crucial to distinguish b^ween LEP adults* literacy levels bodi in their native and 
second language before offering instructional interventions. It would seem that adults reaching a pre- 
d^ennined tbseshold of native language literacy might be ready for content-based materials in English. 
In this case, an ESL content-based ^proadi that uses materials from various curriculum areas can be 
successful. Fo? adults not readiing pre-determined threshold literacy levels, and in the absence of 
^propriate commercially developed materials, programs might try developing their own materials tailored 
to die needs and goals of their learners, or use the language experience t^proach (LEA) - which 
emphasizes learner-authored (or dictated) writings. Later, LEA learners can transfer to content-based 
^proaches where materials are ad^ted by simplifying language and teaching techniques, but not 
concepts. 

What Materials do Programs Use for Learners Who are Literate in Their Native Language and Low- 
literate in English? 

This group r^resents those adults who have learned (to various degrees) many literacy-related 
cognitive skills in their native language. In this sense, they have various levels of literacy in their native 
language, but cannot speak, read or write in English. In essence, these adults are represented under 
column (b) in Table 2. The point is, these learners can use their current cognitive skills to learn the 
second language (i.e., English). Therefore, ESL materials should be tailored to their "literacy" level (in 
this case native language literacy level), since they are not illiterate. However, relevant materials for this 
population are hard to find. Some programs have turned to the Mexican Consulate for Spanish 
materials.^ 

From a general perspective, an important consideration of ESL material selection (no matter what 
levds of native language literacy) centers around their relevancy as it relates to the background 
experiences of the ESL learner. Urdbrtunately, most ESL textbooks contain selections that students know 
little about, especially students from non-Westem cultures. For instance, as noted earlier, the ESL 
learners’ background experiences correlate to their subsequent comprehension in the second language 
(Nelson, 1987). Yet, in many cases, materials used in adult literacy programs do not reflect the 
background experiences of the ESL learner. In fact, as Nelson (1987) points out, "An analysis of ESL 
textbooks reveals a propensity for passages from British and American literature, American and British 
newspaper articles, short biogr^hies of famous Americans, and numerous articles on aspects of American 
culture such as racial issues, old age, retirement, and food." 

In addition to relevant materials, however, is the nature of the activities emphasized by ESL 
textbooks. That is, many texts emphasize phonics or grammar-based approaches which in many cases 
do not teach higher-order skills and do not take advantage of LEP adults’ native language literacy 
capabilities and/or potential to learn a second language. It was mentioned earlier that cognitive skills 
learned in the native language can be transferred to the second language (Rivera, 1988; Cummins, 1982). 
This being the case, why would instruction focus on lower-ordered discrete skills when an ESL learner 
may be at higher cognitive levds in their native language? This instructional mismatch could impede 
progress and lead to high dropout rates as well. 



^ In Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Unified School District’s (LAUSD) adult basic education program and the 
Basic Adult Spanish Education (BASE) programs have used materials from this source. 
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Ulus, appropriate and relevant materials that prepare ESL adults in literacy activities at various 
levels are an important component of the instructional delivery system for this learner population. Yet, 
generally, most programs do not make this distinction. If programs determine learners are "literate" in 
their native language, they are taught exclusively with English materials. If they are illiterate in their 
native language, they are taught using oral repetition activities until they can begin to produce speech in 
English - then they are taught using English materials. 

For those literate in their native language, as mentioned earlier, a content-based approach would 
be ^propriate and cognitively diallenging. Materials would come from various curriculum areas, and 
instruction would be "sheltered" to allow the second language learner to understand the meaning of the 
lesson, and not lose cognitive development in the process. 

It is in^xjrtant to remember that content can be used to teach ESL learners - especially if they 
are literate in their native language. Although they can not read in English, diey have broad life 
experiences in their native language, and these expmences can be transferred into English lessons using 
a content-based approach. Further, cognitive literacy skills learned in their native language can bridge 
understanding to similar cognitive demands in the second language. 

Some proponents of this approach suggest that, "Rather than organizing the lesson around 
language items like sentence patterns or around language skills like reading and writing, the teacher 
chooses a theme or topic t^propriate to the class and uses this content information for integrated work 
with language skills and language items." According to the author, this approach is different from the 
language experience t^proach since "...there is a systematic plan for integrating language learning with 
mastering the content" (Mohan, 1988, p. 8). 

Earlier, the suggestion was made that materials should be adapted (perhaps by simplifying 
language) to assist the second language learner, but that the "concepts" embedded in the text be left intact. 
This is a very important point in second language instruction and material selection for ESL learners 
literate in their native language. There is a question as to whether ESL learners have cognitive or 
linguistic deficits which hinder or help second language acquisition. DeAvila (1984) suggests that 
bilinguals have language, not cognitive, deficits and that the cognitive skills that students have should be 
further strengthened through instruction that includes activities of higher-order cognitive demand. 
DeAvila suggests that most classroom practice focuses on rote learning of facts and not on complex forms 
of information processing so that the cognition advantages of bilingual students are seldom seen or 
exercised. 

Developing meaningful materials for ESL learners literate in their native language is essential. 
These learners know what reading entails, yet they need assistance in transferring these skills in order 
to speak and eventually read and write English. As Longfield (1984) explains, "...concentration on 
language drills and grammar exercises which, by their very nature, are out of context and contain no 
inq>ortant message to be conveyed to learners should be avoided. What we want is to teach the language, 
not to teach about the language" (p. 23). 

How Are Materials Selected? 

Phillips et al. (1985), suggest that program philosophy influences the selection of materials. They 
point out that skills-oriented programs tend to use commercially-developed prescriptive curricula keyed 
toward helping students attain particular competencies, whereas programs emphasizing empowerment 
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varied their use of materials according to the student population being served. In the latter case, the 
authors found that "teachers systematically developed materials utilizing student input and also encouraged 

to bring up subjects foat concerned them for classroom discussion" (p. 23). 

If the program had a language-based philosophy of reading, and used a language experience 
appr o ach to t^arhing reading and writing, the materials would actually come from the students diemselves 
- based on tiieir ejqperiences. If tiie program philosophy emphasized life-skills, then real-life naaterials 
linked to learners’ lives would be used. Many agree with this philosophy and feel that materials should 
be selected based on the learners’ needs and interests. Valentine (198^ even suggests that materials 
should be derived from an analysis of the learners’ daily environment - workplace, home, and 
community. 

Newman and Eyster (1981), under the auspices of the International Reading Association’s Basic 
Education and Reading (BEAR) committee, developed an evaluation checklist to be used when reviewing 
adult materials. The authors developed this checklist with the input from various adult literacy program 
providers at various conferences witii the hopes that "...it will be helpfril to adult educators, 
administrators, volunteer tutors, librarians, and others — in fact, anyone who must select reading 
matftriak for adult leamers" 701). From this extensive review process, the authors identified 10 
criteria, along with sub-questions for each heading, to rate adult literacy materials. The criteria are 
detailed below with abbreviated versions of the sub^uestions in parenthesis; 

* ^peal (fresh, enjoyable, interesting), 

* relevance (d^icts adult life experiences), 

* purpose (states broad goals or specific objectives), 

* process ^rereading experiences, word analysis, comprehension), 

* human rdations (depicts ethnic/racial gender in positive way), 

* evaluation (provides pre- and post-test, and monitoring), 

* function of material (encourages wide reading, suggests 
resources, contains answer k^s), 

* format (^pear attractive, suitable illustrations), 

* teacher directions (instructions offered to both teacher/student), 
and 

* content (selections short enough to hold interest, appropriate 
readin g level, promotes comprdiension, writing activities). 

The authors included a quantitative formula and related scale to evaluate the material’s usability 
with particular students. 

Information from die previous sections indicates that material selection is a function of program 
philosophy and goals. Alfliough problems surrounding the availability of quality materials for adults - 
both native English and second language leamers - still exist, the research recommends that materials 
be selected (or locally developed) with the learners’ goals in mind. This will not only enhance the 
learners’ chances for improving their literacy skills, but for staying in the program as well. 

Directly related to teaching methods and instructional materials is learner assessment. The next 
section addresses this important issue. 
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n.TES 



AND EVALUATION 



A program’s choice of testing instruments — like the choice of materials — is related to program 
goals and, to some extent, definitions of literacy (Crandall et al., 1984; Johnson, 1985). The authors 
found diree patterns of test use categorized by literacy sectors. Thus, local ABE’s, co mmunit y-based 
organizations, corrections, and postsecondary programs dq>ended heavily on standardized tests such as 
the Test of Adult Basic ^ucation (TABE), Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT), Botell Reading 
Inventory, and the Stanford and California Reading Tests. Echoing this finding are Lytle, Mormor, & 
Penner, (1986), who point out that the TABE and the Adult Basic Learning Exa min ation (ABLE) are 
often cited as the two assessment instruments most frequently used in adult literacy programs (p. 13). 

The second pattern of test use noted by Crandall et al. (1984), relates to military programs which 
combine standardized tests (TABE, WRAT, CAT, and the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Batte^) 
to measure literacy skill s and non-standardized measures (criterion-referenced tests) to diagnose specific 
skills as they relate to military tasks (p. 159). 

Finally, the third pattern of test use uncovered by Crandall reflects the employment and training 
programs surveyed. As &e authors note, "... emphasis is not on a generalized improvement of sidlls, 
but on developing specific skills which enable clients to get and keep jobs" (p. 160). Althou^ these 
patterns were identified, the authors caution that, for instance, 30-40 percent of the ABE and community- 
based programs also used criterion-referenced instruments and still others (especially in California), used 
the CASAS competency-based assessment system. 

On this same note, Phillips et al. (1985), analyzed 15 adult literacy programs and found that the 
use of test materials fell into the following diree categories: 

1. Jobs-oriented programs, 

2. human development programs, and 

3. programs with empowerment philosophies. 

The authors state, "In Jobs-oriented programs, teachers utilized standardized testing materials to 
assess and diagnose student’s progress and choose teaching methodologies. In these programs, students 
had little or no involvement in their own placement or in the development of their educational goals" (p. 
22 ). 



Programs that focused on human development considered testing less important. "Testing was 
primarily used for placement testing, to document progress for funding purposes, or for diagnosing 
instructional needs. In the latter case, testing procedures were adapted to meet the individual student’s 
needs for particular kinds of information. 

For programs stressing empowerment philosophies, testing was not considered important by 
directors or teachers, although it was used for placement for collecting statistics that funding sources 
required" (p. 22). 

More and more community-based organizations and library-based literacy programs are 
experimenting with non-standardized measures for evaluating learner progress. For instance, in the 
California Literacy Campaign, the California State Library has instituted the California Adult Learner 
Progress Evaluation Procedure (CALPEP), that focuses on changes in learners’ literacy habits, learners’ 
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perc^tions of reading and writing progress, and goal-attainment as measures of progress (Soldrzano, 
1991). In the latter case, literacy progress is related to materials relevant to the learner. This idea is 
g aining popularity with programs en^)hasizing leam^-centered instruction. For exanq>le, Sticht (1990) 
points out that for instructional purposes, adults choosing to read and study a technical manual should 
be assessed widi alternative medtods. He states, "... an alternative assessment method is needed, pedi^s 
one in w^ich learners’ needs are determined by interviews that include trial readings of technical manual 
passages. Then, progress checks using readmg aloud and question/discussion periods for checking 
conq>rdiension might be used to indicate learning in foe program” (p. 28). 

Ofoer studies have obs^ed a similar trend of libraries and CBO’s using informal learner 
progress evaluation methods as well. For example, in a study of California’s adult literacy delivery 
system, SRA (1987) found that "Adult schools and community colleges tended to rely on standardized 
conq>etency-based assessment instruments, while libraries and community-based organizations were more 
likely to use a variety of formal and informal assessment methods” (p. 82). 

Concerns regarding foe appropriateness of tests for measuring adult learners have been raised. 
Kazemek (1988) observes that ”... some of the diagnostic tests commonly used with adults — for example, 
the Slosson Oral Reading Test ... were developed for childrai, not adults” (p. 465). Along this same 
line, Lytle et al. (1986) point out foat foe Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) "... is foe California 
Test of Basic Skills rewritten in adult language" (p. 13). Greenleigh Associates r^rted during their 
study in 1966 foat "Tlie achievement and intdligence tests used in this field test lacked reliability and 
validity for this adult population. These were neither geared to foe knowledge base of foe students nor 
standardized wifo this population" ((Quoted in Brown & Newman, 1970). 

In general, although literacy programs use a variety of tests - both standard and informal — few 
are pleased wifo foe utility of such tests. 

One of foe more informative discussions of test use in adult literacy programs is contained in foe 
study by Crandall et al. (1984). They discovered foat all of foe programs in their national survey used 
some form of test.. .as a matter of fact "Almost one-third of foe 225 programs queried rank diagnosis as 
the most in^rtant component in their program" (pp. 3-48). Reporting similar findings, Phillips et al. 
(1985) also concluded foat "All fifteen programs in foe study were involved in some form of assessment 
and diagnosis ..." 

Soldrzano and Stecher (1987) found foat of 45 California Literacy Campaign program 
coordinators surveyed regarding learner assessment procedures, most reported foat they assessed oral 
reading upon entry into foe program, while foe second most common area was sight vocabulary followed 
by decoding skills, phonics and comprehension. However, post assessments were conducted only about 
50% of foe time. 

In a study of adult schools, community colleges, library-based literacy programs and community- 
based programs in California, SRA (1987) found foat certain tr''.nds among these service delivery areas 
regarding test use were tq)parent, although "Few programs engaged in formal pre-post testing for adult 
literacy students" (p. 84). 

Even though post-test data are in many cases unavailable, pretest data do serve an important 
function - especially if administered by qualified personnel. Most programs conduct some form of initial 
diagnosis of learners upon entry into foe program. Equating early diagnosis wifo foe efficient use of 
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time, Havrilesky suggests tiiat this fonn of testing is a key fector in successful programs (Quoted in 
Balmuth 1987, p. 12). Furthermore, Balmuth (1987) stresses that the initial diagnosis of learners’ needs 
should be conducted and ”... by someone skilled in reading diagnosis" 13). 

Concurring with this viewpoint, Greenleigh Associates (1969) found in their study of adult basic 
education programs in New Jersey, that the lack of an academic background of instructional staff to be 
able to diagnose the Vintts of difficulties students were having put instructional staff at a disadvantage. 

How is Learner Performance Monitored? 

Monitoring learner progress is an important activity of adult literacy programs. As the U.S. 
D^artment of Education observes, "Adult literacy students are usually as eager as their teachers to find 
out how they are doing. Effective programs give progress reports to and share test results with students" 
(p. 49). Thus, die authors recommend that programs regularly assess the students’ progress and let them 
l^w, in an encouraging way, how they are doing. 

In most cases where standardized tests are used to monitor progress, programs re-administer the 
test to learners after a specified number of hours of instruction. These "post-tests" usually are 
adminis tered at 50 or 100 hour intervals. Their utility is questionable, however, since usually such tests 
have little or no relationship to the curriculum used. That is, there is a mismatch between die purpose 
of assessment and instructional goals. 

In oth» instances, learners’ performance is monitored by their progress through the program’s 
selected workbooks or texts. For instance, Laubach Way to Reading materials (popular with many CBO’s 
and library-based literacy programs), have built-in "check-ups" after each book that monitors learner 
progress. Many commercially developed materials also have end-of-the-unit tests that monitor learners’ 
progress. 

Soldrzano and Stecher (1987) found, when reviewing the progress monitoring procedures of 45 
library-based adult literacy programs, that "A vast majority of the CLC coordinators indicated that regular 
monitoring took place in the following skUl areas: comprehension, decoding, oral reading, sight 
vocabulary and phonics. Half of these coordinators mentioned using the Laubach Way to Reading 
"check-ups" as a method of monitoring adult learner progress" (p. 14). Other informal m^ods such as 
interviews, observations, and materials such as Merrill Linguistics, Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT) and San Diego Quick Assessment (SDQA) were used to varying degrees. The authors found 
foat writing and mathematics progress was monitored less frequently. 

Programs using competency-based instructional systems monitor learner progress on a regular 
basis. In C^ifomia, for example, programs using the CASAS system can monitor learner progress by 
following the stq)s outlined in the CBAE Assessment System which includes: 

* developing individual student profiles, 

* establishing a placement process that includes assessment of 
both basic and life skills and focuses on student goals and 
needs, 

* establishing a system for monitoring student and group progress, 
including a record keeping system, and 

* establishing criteria and implementing assessment procedures for 
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student movement to the next level or for certification upon 
exiting the program. 

A recent assessment developed for adults is the Test of Applied Literacy Skills (TALS). 
Devdoped as a result of the ETS Young Adult Literacy Survey (YALS, 1986), this test measures literacy 
from three perspectives: prose, document, and quantitative. Using open-ended "real-life" materials, 
learner performance is based on scores on three separate scales. Integral to this assessment is the 
assessment of underlying cognitive competencies associated with each item from each scale. Although 
instructional materials are just be ginning to be developed, initial field tests of this conc^t have been 
encouraging. 

How are Programs Evaluated? 

What is F.valuation? Evaluation is an important component to program operations. For adult 
literacy programs, evaluation is receiving more attention (Dusewicz, Biester & Kenney, 1987; Koen, 
Musumeci, Weeks & Capalbo, 1985). Dusewicz et al. (1987) describe evaluation as "...the process of 
selecting, collecting, and interpreting information needed for decision making. It is essentially research 
^plied to decision making" (p. 4). In essence, the process covers four areas, according to Koen et al. 
(1985), who recommend: "It is especially inq>ortant foat four evaluation elements be clear: why you want 
to ev^uate, what you want to evaluate, to what extent you want to evfluate, and how you want to 
evaluate" (p. 1). Who becomes part of the evaluation is an important consideration. Soldrzano (1991) 
recommends diat "...program ev^uations should be useful to local programs and as such, local programs 
should become more involved in the process." 

Crandall sx al. (1984) asked program leaders to define evaluation and they mentioned two 
methods, "... formal record keqping and internal monitoring of program operation" (p. 252). Generally, 
most program directors seemed to relate program evaluation as tbe record keeping process necessary to 
complete yearly or quarterly r^rts to fonding agencies. 

Research suggests that there are other distinctions to be made when evaluating programs. Some 
feel that one must make the differentiation between program evaluation and personnel evaluation (Willing, 
1989). The former focuses on program considerations while the latter focuses on the performance of 
individual staff persons within the program. Both are important to program management, but do not 
necessarily need to be conducted during the same evaluation cycle. 

Seen in a positive light, program evaluation can serve as a constructive component that addresses 
program strengths and weaknesses. As Willing (1989) recommends, "After a program is in place, the 
effective admi^trator will want to assess whether the program has been implemented as intended, and 
further, whether it is having the desired results." The author continues, "A healthy, effective program 
will regularly diagnose problems, seek solutions and employ strategies for change and improvement" (p. 
4). 



The timmg/scheduling of program evaluations is an important consideration. In an adult literacy 
program in Horry County, South Carolina, an ongoing evaluation design was put in place for the duration 
of the project (Quickel & Wise, 1982). The Final Evaluation Report states, "An evaluator for the project 
met quarterly with [project staff] for three years to collect and analyze the materials and direct [the 
project’s] efforts. He submitted a written report each year and at the end of the project" (p. 18). 
Information for this evaluation was gathered on students, tutors, community, and project staff. 
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A r^)ort by the U.S. Department of Education (1988) recommends that "Student assessment and 
program evaluation shoiild be ongoing . . . yet unfortunately, many adult literacy programs don’t collect 
student assessment and program evaluation data in a systematic way" (p. S3). 

Mayer (1985) points out that a literacy program should undertake an annual review of its 
operations to determine the degree to which its mission and goals are reflected in the program’s activities 
aM results. With regard to evaluating learner progress, he proposes five areas of examination: 

1. personal literacy goal attainment, 

2. reading skills, 

3. self-confidence, 

4. economic/en^loyment status, and 

5. lifelong learning. 

The important point to be made here is that an ongoing commitment to program evaluation should 
be made and seen as beneficial to improve both program and staff effectiveness. The next section will 
discuss the types of data the literature recommends programs collect, with examples of some programs 
that are evaluating their activities. 

What needs to be evaluated and how? Although most agree that evaluation is important, minimal 
program evaluation has been conducted. Johnson (1985) observes that "enhancing the scope and quality 
of the national DiteracyJ effort is presently hampered by what McCune (1984) aptly calls ‘a huge void 
in the descriptive data about literacy programs’ ... little detailed information is available telling ‘who is 
delivering these programs, whm they do, how many are served, how well they work, what they cost, how 
they are funded, and what unmet needs they might have. Student data are in equally short supply with 
regard to levels of performance, rate of growth, and benefits derived from various instructional 
sq)proaches" (p. 19). 

When data are available, in some cases their interpretation is misleading. For instance, Diekhoff 
(1988) maintains that "With few exceptions ... published evaluations of adult literacy training have 
presented an overly optimistic view of the effectiveness of these programs" (p. 624). Diekhoff describes 
the major data sources of program evaluation as the following: 

* data documenting program need, 

* program usage and growth data, 

* anecdotal, case study data, 

* student and tutor self-r^>orts, and 

* quality of life data. 

Others have described the nature of the evaluation for library literacy programs (Johnson, 1986), 
and s imilari ties to Diekhoff’s categories are jq>parent. For instance, Johnson points out that statistics on 
the number of Students participating in the program, use of materials, percentage of increase in the use 
of the library, number of tutors trained, number of referrals to the project, amount of inter-agency 
cooperation, and changes in students’ lives are components of such evaluations. 

Evaluations can include both quantitative and qualitative information about program effectiveness. 
Johnson reported on a study of the American Library Association (1978), which found numerous data 
sources for retrieving qualitative information for program evaluation purposes. Some common methods 
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for gathering qualitative data id^tified by Johnson included the following: 

0 surveys, 

0 observations, 

0 anecdotal rq>orts of participants’ use and b^aviors in 
libraries, 

0 case studies, 

0 student evaluation of personally set goals, 

0 student reports on changes in foeir lives, 

0 followup of learner progress via phone calls and 
personal interviews, 

0 progress reports by tutors, 

o staff evaluations, 

0 continued existence, and 

0 continued funding. 

While evaluating library literacy programs in California, Lane et al. (1984) attempted to ascertain 
three questions: 1) How effective has the California Literacy Campaign (CLC) been in reaching and 
teaching functionally illiterate adults? 2) To what extent is die local community pr^ared and able to 
continue the adult literacy program relying exclusively on local resources? and 3) To what extent have 
the individual projects been implement^ according to the program design or derived from the principles 
explicated in the design prqiared by the California State Library (CSL) staff? 

Using a discrqiancy model (Provus, 1971), and measures of client satisfaction. Lane et al. (1984) 
concluded that "In sbc to eight months, most CLC projects had accon^lished what it often has taken 
volunteer literacy programs two years or more to accomplish" (p. 47). In this case, the evaluation was 
formative, in that it monitored the in^lementation of the programs to determine if they were conducting 
the activities diat th^ proposed in dieir initial grants. 

Two years later, Wurzbacher and Yeannakis (1986) sought to answer two additional program 
questions about the California Literacy Campaign: 1) To what extent were the functional literacy skills 
of adult learners improved by their participation in local library literacy programs? and 2) To what extent 
were the lives of adult learners enhanced by their participation in local library literacy programs? These 
evaluation questions are examples of outcome (summative) measures. 

By using rq>orts based on interviews with tutors and adult learners, the authors concluded that, 
"As a group aiul in relation to a number of different measures, adult learners and tutors involved in 
Program Effectiveness Review II left little doubt that most adult learners who participate in California 
Literacy Campaign (CLC) local library literacy programs evidence functional skills improvement ... and 
... the majority of adult learners ... experience some change in their lives as a restilt of the literacy 
program experience ..." (p. 62). 

In another library-based adult literacy program evaluation (Families For Literacy), the nature, 
frequency and duration of proposed activities were ex amin ed as part of the formative evaluation 
(Soldrzano & Baca, 1991). In this case, not only was the presence of literacy activities examined (e.g., 
storyreading, lapsits, fingerplays), but their frequency and duration, thus yielding a "level of 
implementation" perspective from which to categorize program types. An examination of the nature of 
the interventions (i.e., literacy activities between parents and children), was one focal point of this 
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evaluation. 



A variety of data can be gathered to evaluate program progress. For example, Crandall et al. 
(1984) found that literacy programs in their sample usually mentioned collecting the following data for 
annual or quarterly r^rts: 

* student test scores, 

* hours of attendance for each student, 

* completions, 

* dropouts, 

* number of graduates, 

* demographics and ethnicity, and 

* goal attainment statistics. . 

The authors recommend that even though programs were rqwrting these data to their respective 
funding sources, the information should also be used for planning, troubleshooting and monitoring trends. 
Y^, in most cases, evaluation meant "the state form" (p. 269). Unfortunately, most evaluations are seen 
as satisfying an outsider’s (e.g., state, federal, or other funding sources) need for statistical information. 
Yet evaluations are actually very useful for local programs as well. Willing (1989) echoes this sentiment 
by asking, "Are the efforts to evaluate students, personnel, facilities and dollars combined into effective 
decision-making?" (p. 4). 

If the program evaluation is to be relevant to the local site, the program director should take an 
active role in the evaluation process. During their site visitations Crandall et al. (1984), found that 
directors identified various roles as they relate to program evaluation. They included the director as: 

* primary record keeper, 

* manager of a network to integrate data from other sites, 

* program manager who keeps in constant contact with staff, and 

* primary planner ... who uses evaluation data to make decisions. 

Hiis latter role highlights the importance of using evaluation data to assist in local program 
planning and decision making. 

The California competency-based education program, which uses the Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS), was evaluated in 1987 (CBAE, 1987). C^ifomia passed a 
"mandate" in 1982 requiring ^1 agencies who planned to receive Section 306 funding (tmder provisions 
of the Adult Education Act), to use a competency-based educational system. The time frame for 
iiiq)lementation was three years, thus, the need to assess the progress of the mandate became jq)parent 
to the Adult Education Field Services Unit (p. 1). The purpose of this evaluation was to answer the 
following two questions: 

1) How have Section 306 agency personnel interpreted the CBAE 
mandate? 

2) What have been the effects of the CBAE mandate on agency 
management, classroom functioning, and student outcomes? 
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This evaliiation was both formative and summative in nature and resulted in program staff 
receiving program information in the following nine areas: 

1) identification of con^>^encies, 

2) use of student profiles, 

3) monitoring of student progress, 

4) documentation of student competency attainment, 

5) placement of students in program (ppropriate levels), 

Q counsding, 

7) ippropriate uses of instructional materials, 

8) use of a variety of teaching strategies, and 

9) development of staff devdopment program. 

Information from these nine areas helped the State Dpartment of Education determine how the 
competency-based manHate had been inplemented and the effect it was having on learners and program 
staff. Based on data from this evaluation, certain areas (e.g., identification of competencies) were found 
to be inplemrated wdl; howev^, odier areas (e.g., counseling services to ESL students) needed more 
attention. As these finding s suggest, successful evaluation can highlight areas of success as well as areas 
of need. 



A duality Standards far Adult Education Programs guide was developed by six State Directors 
of Adult Education in order to: 1) develop a common core of quality standards and elements for 
manag in g adult education programs, 2) design an instrument which could measure quality standards and 
elements, and 3) inprove program practices for achieving excellence in adult education programs. The 
guide covers the following program areas: 

* administration 

* pl annin g 

* facilities 

* instruction 

* staff development 

* community involvement 

* public relations 

* evaluation 

* student services 

The adult education committee suggests that by pplying this guide in local program reviews, 
various strengths and weaknesses could be identified for program improvement.^ Also, the National 
Diffusion Network has designed a stringent evaluation procedure for identifying exemplary programs that 
weighs three components based on a IS-page r^rt submitted by the candidate program. The 
conponents are: 1) program’s impact on student, 2) program evaluation, and 3) replication. 



* This committee was chaired by Dr. Towey of the Division of Adult Education, U.S. Office of Vocational and 
Adult Educati(Mi. 
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What Makes a Successful Program? 



Program effectiveness or success is related to factors mentioned in the previous section on 
evaluation outcomes. In essence, programs are identifying various program and learner outcomes to 
portray dieir program’s success. Thus, many programs have used quantitative measures to document 
hours of instruction, recruitment, program growth, job referrals, etc., as program success indicators. 

For example, Crandall al. (1984) mention that the effective programs in their study identified 
hours of attendance, conq>letions, dropouts, number of graduates, and goal attainment as success areas. 
They also mention that "There is general acc^tance that die use of retention and conqiletion data do show 
effectiveness" 0?- 251). 

Barss, Reitzel, and Associates (1972), (quoted in Johnson, 1986), foimd — based on their survey 
of library reading projects — the foliowing sixteen indicators of success: 

1. increase in average attendance, 

2. 90 to 100 percent regular attendance, 

3. increase in regular attendance, 

4. cooperation witii community agencies, 

5. program director’s judgement of project benefits accrued, 

6. changes in library use (e.g., circulation, number and type of users, 

types of materiids circulated), 

7. changes in library operation (e.g., policies, budget allocations), 

8. requests for program expansion, 

9. program staff reactions, 

10. nonprogram staff reaction, 

11. inquiries about tiie program from other libraries or groups, 

12. adoption of program by at least one other library, 

13. program director’s citation that the program met its goals, 

14. program director’s view of affect of program on library, 
participants, and community, 

15. total attendance at all sites of 1000 or more, and 

16. change in participants’ skills or bdiavior. 

As one can see from this list, many of the success factors deal with program attendance data, the 
director’s judgement of the program’s success, changes in library services, outside referrals, and learner 
skills improvement. These factors are not necessarily ranked by importance, but these data do give a 
broad view of outcome measures for evaluating program success. 

In a study of 54 rural exemplary programs. Hone (1984) identified a sample of effective practices 
that included the following: 

* use of videos and forms of technology for instruction 
and program management, 

* use of qualified community members as part-time faculty, 
use of mobile classrooms, 

* use of "career vans" that go out to the community and 
provide academic counseling, 
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* provide transportation for learners to and from 
instructional sites or other program locations, 

* corporate scholarships provided to students, 

* use of peer teachers, a^ 

* use of home cable T.V. video lessons (on a subscription 
basis). 

The successful features of these programs seem to reflect the "need for communication" aspect 
inherent in rural Situations. For instance, providing transportation, mobile classrooms etc., shows die 
necessity of reaching out to the students. The need for flexible policies — since students need to 
overcome transportation, weadier or communications problems to come to class — is an important 
consideration for rural programs. 

Although improvements in attendance, r^ention, and outreach are desirable program outcomes, 
others are more sk^tical of data not direcdy related to learners’ reading improvement. For exan^le, 
Diekhoff (1988) states that "Any evaluation that fails to document reading improvements has foiled to 
document program effectiveness" (p. 627). Still others have foimd that "affective" outcomes are just as 
important as quantitative measures (Crandall et al. 1984; Darkenwald & Valentine, 198S; Heathington, 
1987). 



Determining success of adult literacy programs is indeed philosophic (depending on one’s 
definition of adult literacy) and to some degree, controversial. Interestingly, Crandall et al. (1984) state 
that "Our conversations with literacy educators underscore the fact that they share no common criteria 
for measuring success. Standards of success range from attracting high numbers of recruits to making 
fundamental chang es in people’s lives" (p. 336). This study found that few directors could describe their 
methods or standards for judging program effectiveness. Consequently, measuring program success is 
a controversial issue in terms of the lack of agreement about the standards by which success can be 
judge! as well as the problematic issue it creates for most literacy programs fighting for their share of 
highly competitive resources (p. 337). 

The California Competency-Based Adult Education evaluation (CBAE, 1987) documented success 
by noting that procedures for implementing CASAS had been followed — especially by "high- 
inq)lKnenting" programs and that many programs had accomplished, to varying degrees, the following: 

* identified competencies, 

* increased the number of programs developing student protiles, 

* increased the number of programs using foe CASAS Survey 
Achievement Test, 

* most agencies had established a structured system for placing 
students in programs, 

* increased use of tq)propriate materials, 

* increased use of a variety of teaching strategies, and 

* increased staff development opportunities. 

Many programs document foe changes in learners’ reading level as indicators of success. For 
instance, Pasch and Oakley (1985) noted that learners increased at least one grade level - and probably 
more - after 50 hours of instruction. The CBAE evaluation study noted that "high inq>lementing" 
program students achieved a greater average gain on foe CASAS Survey Achievement Test than students 
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from the "low implementing" agencies after 100 hours of instruction. 

Darkenwald and Valentine (1985) found "success" to be different from grade-level increases when 
viewed by the learners themselves. In a study of adult learners in New Jersey’s adult basic skills 
education program, they asked learners what impact the program had on dieir subsequent reading, 
writing, and mathamarics in^)rovement. They also asked questions about learners’ job status, impact on 
their families, and other affective outcomes of participating in the program. The authors found that 
successful outcomes from die learners’ point of view were not necessarUy related to the job or even skills 
development, but the most important benefit was related to affective outcomes like "enhanced self- 
confidence or self-esteem" (p. 22). 

Judging from tiiis review, effective programs gather data from both the program level (attendance, 
retention), and learner level (improvements in literacy levels determined by tests and/or self-r^rts, 
improvements in self-esteem, and goal attainment). The decision as to which learner assessment measures 
to use d^ends - to a large extent - on program philosophy, learner needs and goals, program resources, 
and the funding source’s criteria for success. 

The next section will disaiss effective outreach and recruitment practices and their implications 
for different types of learners. 





m. OUTREACH AND RECRUITMENT 



Many adults in need of literacy improvement are not eager to come forward and enroll in 
programs. Although die reasons are many, the stigma attached to not being able to read and write well 
enou^ to function in today’s society is probably the main reason. For this reason, these adults are 
considered hard-to-reach. Attracting the "hard-to-reach” adult learner is a difficult task. Johnson (1985) 
r^rts diat ”As numerous studies emphasize, ABE programs operating throu^ the public system, and 
national volunteer programs operating primarily with middle-class volunteer, have both tendol to attract 
only the ’cream’ of the illiterate population, those already comfortable enough with traditional educational 
norms to sdf-select into such programs and who are most easily served: most motivated and higher up 
on the educational ladder” (p. 7). 

Thus, to recruit the hard-to-reach learner takes a special effort. Successful programs attract the 
"hard-to-reach” learner not by accident, but dirough careful planning. Yet this is easier said than done. 
Lehr (1983) recommends that "we must find ways to attract more illiterate adults to literacy programs. 
To do this, program developers need a better understanding of who the illiterate are, what their needs 
are, and how they view themselves" (p. 117). 

Getting a bett^ understanding of who needs literacy instruction and what their needs are may 
differ from location to location. For instance, Balmuth (1987) states that since "...the specifics of 
practical needs differ from community to community, ABE program planning should include a survey 
to d^ermine those needs for the prospective program clientele, provide the most feasible means to meet 
them, and make sure that those provisions are clearly and sensitively communicated as part of any 
recruitment process" (p. 8). 

The importance of needs assessments geared to help programs identify potential clients is also 
supported by Crandall et al. (1984), who found in their survey of adult literacy programs that a needs 
assessment "...provides essential data on the demographic, economic, and cultur^ characteristics of an 
area in which a program hopes to operate. By conducting an assessment, a program can ensure where 
and for whom literacy training is needed" (p. 113). 

This point was reinforced in a study conducted on a statewide library-based adult literacy 
campaign. In analyzing the "least successful" and "most successful" adult literacy projects regarding 
student and tutor recruitment. Lane et al. (1984), found that projects having the most trouble getting 
students are projects which: 

1. had not identified specific student target populations 
initially, 

2. had not attempted any nontraditional publicity efforts aimed at 
students, 

3. did not have a coalition in each community in which they are 
working, and 

4. had fewer learning sites - and most or all were located in 
libraries. 

The authors suggest that "It would seem that tlie projects need to re-do or refine their needs 
assessment activities" (p. 48). 



Therefore, based on an initial needs assessment, most effective programs plan flieir recruitment 
strat^es. Balmuth (1987) recommends four activities for recruitment: 1) door-to-door or telq>hone 
canvassing, 2) print a^ m^ia publicity, 3) referrals from established institutions, and 4) referrals from 
business and industry. Soldrzano and Baca (1991) surveyed 22 family literacy progtams in California 
and found that programs most often used "othe~ print" (e.g., brochures, flyers, posters) to attract 
learners. 

Althou^ these strategies are generally acc^ted as successful, how they are implemented and for 
whom these strategies are targeted can make a difference. For instance, some suggest that with 
undereducated hard-to-reach adults, "personal sources are more effective than non-personal." Whereas 
information disseminated throu^ the media "serves well-educated people best" (Bock, 1980; Cross, 
1978). 



The "message" printed materials present to learners is very important. Recruitment messages 
should be honest with the learners relative to what they can do. For example. Smith (1989) warns foat 
"Literacy does not guarantee jobs or a better life., .no matter how extravagant flie claims made for it" (p. 
358). Thus, recruitment messages should present a "realistic yet hopeful" picture of the possibilities" 
(Balmuth, 1987, p. 9). Crandall et al. (1984) also caution that "When programs promise what they 
cannot realistically deliver, when they create potentially long waiting lists, when they fail to meet the 
needs of the diversity of learners they solicit, they put a ‘break’ in the first link of the program chain" 
(p. 105). 

The wording of the recruitment message is also important. Hone (1984) found that recruitment 
literature in rural areas was "refreshingly free of technical post-secondary jargon such as ‘matriculation’ 
and ‘articulation’ or the like" (p. 16). 

Soldrzano and Baca (1991) found that adult literacy recruitment messages in many cases were 
tailored to the audience for which foey were meant. For example, messages geared to pre-schools often 
read: "Help yourself and your child." 

Part of conveying a realistic picture to adults and possibly getting good results is to let them know 
— through the program’s recruitment literature - that certain "situational barriers" (Cross, 1978) will be 
addressed by the program — if, of course — the program does provide such services. Situational barriers 
as described by Cross are "those arising from one’s situation in life, such as lack of time due to job and 
home responsibUities, lack of money or chUd care, and lack of transportation" (See Lehr, 1983, pp. 177- 
178). These barriers are indeed real for many hard-to-reach adults. For instance, Fitzgerald (1984) 
discovered — after interviewing 100 adults from a midwestem slum area — that "... foe hard core 
illiterate’s most pressing needs are primarUy of an economic, social and psychological nature. Until these 
needs are met, foese adults cannot be expected to register in ABE programs" (p. 27). 

Wallerstein (1984) confirmr that successftil programs have recruitment advertisement messages 
that stress upfront foat programs provide chUd care, transportation or even counseling to potential 
participants. 

Situational barriers for rural learners include geographical distances, severe climate fluctuations, 
inadequate public transport:.tion, sparse populations and limited communication systems (Hone, 1984). 
Thus, recruitment literature in rural areas needs to address foese issues as well. 
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Another message tibat the printed material should emphasize is the unique nature of adult 
education and anonymity. For instance, die recruitment message should stress the difference between the 
program’s adult learning activities and traditional school programs (Knowles, 1980; Darling, 1981), as 
well as enqihasize the confidential nature of the program (Resnick & Robinson, 1975; Darling, 1981). 
Based on researdi conducted by Hayes (1989), enqihasizing die uniqueness of adult literacy programs 
(conqiared to traditional sdiool-based settings) could overcome the "SelffSchool Incongruence" factor that 
keqis Hispanic adults from participating in literacy programs. 

Because many illiterate adults do not see themselves as having a problem coping with ev^day 
situations. Darling suggests that die recruitment ^peal should concentrate on employment, childrra, and 
basic skills. Again, care must be taken on what the program promises learners in relationship to 
enqiloyment and subsequent successes (Smith, 1989). 

A study by the U.S. D^artment of Education identifies some potentially effective recruiting 
strategies: 



* recommendations of friends and peers in the 
community and in the workplace are believed by many 
to be most effective; 

* testimonials from successfiil program al umni , current 
students, and program staff also have credibility; 

* advertisements in newsptqiers and magazines and on 
posters are seen by many; and 

* public service announcements on popular radio stations 
and television reach millions. 

Recruiting locations are an important consideration. Soldrzano and Baca (1991) found in their 
conqireh^ive review of 22 library-based family literacy programs in California, that adults were 
recruited from child care programs, diildren’s library section of main library, family service agencies, 
and schools. Recruitment efforts can also be directed at social service agencies, community groups, and 
enq>loyers. These groups can assist in "spreading the word" among adults needing literacy services 
(Crandall et al. 1984; Waite, 1984). Also, forming meaningful relationships with these community 
sectors can strengthen the program’s network within the different community agencies. These data 
suggest tiiat recruitment location is an important factor depending on the emphasis of the program - in 
this case, family literacy. Job-related programs might recruit at the wor^lace whereas basic skills 
programs might focus in on conomunity service agencies. 

What Media or Printed Material Strategies do Programs Use to Recruit Volunteer Tutors? 

Many adult literacy programs do not differentiate between methods for recruiting learners and 
tutors. Crandall et al. (1984) point out the importance of print such as newspapers, posters, brodiures, 
flyers, and bulletins when done in "simple ... easy to read language" in recruiting both tutors and 
learners. 
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Soldizano and Baca (1991) rqport similar findings indicating that volunteer tutors and adults 
participating in library-based programs were usually recruited using "other print" e.g. , brochures, flyers, 
posters, targeted at library programs, commtmity-based organizations, and local churches. One program 
even used business cards r^er eflectively in their recruitment campaign. 

Careful planning on just how these printed materials will convey the "right" message to potential 
participants must be considered. Eggert (1984) found that "...[the] style of recruitment posters, who 
answers the [program office] phone and how, and who endorses the program, will each have an inq>act 
on who is s«ved and how." (pp. 8-9). 

Although some studies have r^rted that learners first hear about literacy programs via the radio 
or television, the SRA study (1987) found during their interviews with program personnel that PROJECT 
PLUS [PSA’s] was seen as much more effective in recruiting volunteer tutors than in recruiting adult 
learners into literacy programs. Supporting the notion that media can attract both tutors and learners, 
Mikulecky (1986) reports on the evaluation of the Advertising Council’s Volunteer Against Illiteracv 
program, conducted by Newman (1986). He found that "... 8000 of the new teachers and 10,000 of the 
new students came to lit^acy programs via the special 800 tel^hone number set up by the advertising 
campaign" (p. 22). 

In an evaluation of the Horry County Reading Crusade, Quickel and Wise (1982) gathered 
information on tutors and reported that tutors were primarily recruitai through the following strategies: 

* the use of T.V. spot announcements, 

* newspaper articles, 

* chur<* bulletin inserts, and 

* word-of-mouth. 

Ihe use of radio and TV PSA’s has been supported by other research as well, as a viable method 
for recruiting adults. For instance, Smith-Burke (1987) found — when interviewing a small sample of 
low-level adult readers in New York — that radio and television advertisements were the major means 
that learners found out about the program. 

Lane et al. (1984) asked adults participating in the library-based California Literacy Campaign 
how they first found out about the program. The most common response was television (25%), a family 
member (13%), the library (11%), a friend (11%), radio (9%), and school or teacher (9%). 

Two years later, Wurzbacher and Yeannakis (1986) surveyed a sample of 104 adult learners 
participating in the California Literacy Campaign (CLC) and found that two-thirds of the participants first 
heard about the literacy program either through the broadcast media or from people close to them in their 
lives, thus supporting L^e’s findings. 

This is similar to the findings of Pasch and Oakley (1985) who discovered that tutors first heard 
about Project LEARN, "... from [the following] sources — the newspaper (48), family member or friend 
(46), publicity on T.V. (32), and announcements at churches (26)." 

The media, though effective, must be viewed with caution. For example, t imin g of radio PSA’s 
must be synchronized with program recruitment timelines, otherwise programs will receive calls after the 
recruitment has been conducted and may be unable to serve the overflow of requests. Also, the program 
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needs to judge die geographic area that the PSA message will cover. In some cases, learners from miles 
away will hear the message, be unable to reach the literacy program office because of transportation 
problems, thus again putting the program in an awkward position, and perh^s hurting its rqmtadon in 
the community. 

The use of referrals from community agencies is a valuable recruitment tool. National efforts 
at creating networks among the major stakdioiders in adult literacy have proved successful since in many 
cases programs realized that ”... cooperation among the diverse stakdiolders — policy makers, funders, 
providers, and consumes — is essential to developing and sustaining the resources necessary to me^ the 
needs of adult learners cost effectively” (Williams, 1988, p. 4). 

In addition to providing printed material to community agencies, literacy program staff can make 
presentations to the organizations and community groups. However, recruitment efforts directed to 
established institutions must be carefully planned to include provisions for follow-up on requested services 
- otherwise these efforts may show disappointing results (Greenleigh ^sociates, 1969; Long, 1981). 

die potential for referrals from agencies is great. Irish (1980) found diat ”agency referral was the 
single most effective recruitment tool among those used in urban areas” (p. 47). Others have also found 
that networking with educational and social service agencies, with whom the literacy program has 
maintained a relationship, is beneficial (August & Havrilesky, 1983). 

Soldrzano and Baca (1991) found that family literacy programs were quite successful in recruiting 
tutors from churches, children’s services section of the library, child care centers, and family service 
agencies. 

Enqiloyers and unions can be a valuable resource for recruitment (Stauffer, 1980), especially if 
”respectable employment” is the message (or possibility) linked to the recruitment effort (Irish, 1980), 
or a possible by-product (Crandall et al. 1984). Although employers seem to be a naturd for literacy 
referrals, especially given the benefits of having a literate workforce (U.S. Department of Education and 
U.S. Dq>artment of Labor, 1987), Darling (1981) cautions that this may not be a good practice since 
many enq>loyed literacy students hide dieir reading deficiencies from their employers. 

As with media, word-of-mouth is an effective technique in recruiting hard-to-reach learners, yet 
how it is done and from whose mouth the message comes can be important. It has been suggested that 
programs can be more effective if the person providing the message is from the adult’s peer group 
(Mulvey, 1969), a friend or relative (Stauffer, 1973), a current student in the program (Greenleigh 
Associates, 1969), or a former program student (Darling, 1981; Crandall et al., 1984). Word-of-mouth 
techniques have great potential for recruiting minorities as well (Crandall ^ al., 1984). The authors 
suggest that ”In this day and age, the reputation [of the literacy program] on the street level is extremely 
important... Rumors about the consistent poor performance of tutors or teachers escapes easily into the 
co mmuni ty grapevine” (p. 116). A quote from a literacy program director sums up their findings on 
recruitment: ” quality sells itseir (p. 116). 

Implicit in word-of-mouth recruitment strategies is the premise that the program’s reputation is 
good in the community. Thus, the word about the program is positive. Pasch and Oakley (1985) asked 
their sample of 181 adult learners ”How did you first hear of Project LEARN?” (p. 9). ”... a majority 
of the students responded ”family member, friend” (39), followed by ”television” (26), and ”social 
service agency” (10). Soldrzano and Baca (1991) found that word-of-mouth was a popular method for 
attracting learners to California library-literacy programs. 
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In the SRA study of adult schools, conummity colleges, library-based and conmumity-based 
programs, the authors fiaund that, "word-of-mouth was the most effective means of recruitment for all 
four service delivery areas" 0?* 78). For adult schools, PSA’s and stories in newspapers were the second 
best recruitment strategies. For conummity colleges, posters served their purposes of recruitment second 
to word-of-moudi. For libraries, T.V. and newsp^er PSA’s equally attracted learners, while posters 
were second best recruiters for CBO’s. As mentioned earlier, Soldrzano and Baca (1991) found that 
"other print" (brochures, flyers, posters) was the most-used method for recruiting bofli tutors and learners 
in library-based family literacy programs in California. 

A different twist to word-of-mouth efforts is to not wait for the "community gr^evine" to push 
flie program, but to get the word out by visiting adults in their home. Similar to door-to-door canvasing, 
Irish (1980) found that home visits to recruit learners for the ABE program showed better results 
compared to recruitment methods using flyers or word-of-mouth. 

How are the Low-literate Language Minority Populations Recruited? 

There is little direction provided by the literature regarding the recmitment of language minority 
populations. Methods for attracting language minority populations are limited to translations of posters 
and flyers, and radio PSA’s on favorite Spanish-speaking radio stations. In some instances churches and 
organizations that are trusted by specific minority populations are contacted to provide learners. 

Crandall et al. (1984) also found diat the adult literacy programs diey surveyed tried to target 
minority populations "through commimity bulletins, or through employers in industries that hire low-skill 
labor" (p. 107). 

The media can play an important role in recmiting both language minority and majority adults. 
Supporting the use of media to recruit beginning readers from specific minority backgrounds, Stauffer 
(1980) found that "employer [referrals] and television were the high percent categories for [recruiting] 
Blacks..." Similarly suggesting the importance of the media for attracting certain language minority 
groups, Crandall et al. (1984) r^rted foat Public Service Aimouncements (PSA’s) on Spanish speaking 
radios, or popular rock, soul or reggae stations can be successful for certain minority learners. Also, 
because of the dispersion of learners, radio and television ads are effective in rural areas (Crandall et al. 
1984). 



However, as with recruitment methods for English speaking adults, word-of-mouth remains a 
viable recruitment strategy for non-English speaking groups as well. 

In the final analysis, recruitment rq>resents a comprdiensive effort. Programs should initially 
conduct a needs assessment identifying: learners’ literacy levels, potential barriers to participation, extent 
of community resources; then design the program’s "plan of action" to address these needs. It spears 
that when programs are viewed by the community as viable and successful, the program takes on a life 
of its own. As Crandall et al. (1984) observe, "Surprisingly, limited recruitment may be a sign of a very 
successful program — a program that has analyzed its strengths, ha:, targeted those learners it can help, 
and has built its community reputation on delivering what it promises" (p. 117). 

On the other hand, limited recruitment may also mean that the demand for literacy services 
exceeds the supply (or capabilities of the provider) regardless of program quality. In California, for 
instance, ABE and community college programs rarely need to recruit for ESL classes since they are 
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filled to capacity. 



Obviously, recruitment is the first, essential step. But recruitment is only half of the picture. 
Keeping learners in file program long enough to make an impact on their lives is another challenge. This 
topic vdll be discussed in fiie next section. 



TV. T.KARNER RETENTION 



Once programs have successfully recruited learners, they need to ke^ them in die program long 
enough to makfi some impact on their literacy levels. This is indeed an important issue since attrition 
rates in adult literacy programs range from 30% to 60% . Hannan (1984) suggests that half of the adults 
in literacy programs drop out. Since most adult literacy programs are open entry/exit programs, learners 
are basically free to come and go as they please. If programs are not meeting basic needs - academic 
and/or social — adults will leave. The SRA study in California found that "Once students overcame the 
obstacles and managed to enroll in a literacy program, significant nmnbers failed to stay with the 
program" (p. 79). 

Harris (1984) points out that "... retention of students is a function of the (^ality of the services 
the student receives; that is usually indicated by the precision with which the student is matched with the 
tutor, and the degree to which the student’s tutoring sessions are scheduled at a place and time that is 
comfortable for that student" (p. 12). The author feels the same for tutor r^ntion as well, stating 
"Similarly, the retention of volunteers is a function of the quality of staff support that they get and the 
volunteers’ perception of the strength of the organization and management of the local literacy council" 
(p. 12). 



Figures for dropouts seem to be well documented. Bowren (1987) reports that for many 
programs, 39% of the participants drop out before the 19th hour of instruction. She adds that the 
perc^tage increases to 60% by the 39th hoiur and to 90% by the 99th hour of instruction. The SRA 
study found that adult schools, community colleges and libraries in their California sample reported foat 
die average length of time adult learners stayed in literacy programs ran between seven and nine months, 
while for CBO’s the average was eighteen months 79). Others have reported the CBO’s ability to 
retain a relatively higher percentage of learners in their programs than ABE programs — 65-70 percent 
compared to 25-50 percent for mainstream programs (BCEL, 1986). 

Reasons Learners Leave Programs 

Dete rmining the reasons learners leave programs remains elusive. There is still a question as to 
whether learners leave for personal reasons or if they are dissatisfied with the program (e.g., tutor, 
materials, instruction, etc.). Interestingly, over twenty years ago, Houle (1964) found five reasons - that 
seem to apply today - why learners leave adult literacy programs. They are; 

1. students accomplish goals, 

2. students have low basic aptitudes and cannot keep up with 
their work, 

3. [students’] personal problems, 

4. students are dissatisfied with instruction, and 

5. students are dissatisfied with administrative policies. 

Balmuth (1987) suggests that "Researchers tend to conclude that withdrawal is less often a failure 
of the program itself than a result of outside forces, although factors within the program may play a part" 
(p. 30). Smith-Burke (1987) asked adults in her study why they dropped out of other literacy programs 
in which they had formerly participated. The respondents faulted the programs and character!/ ,ed them 
as being insensitive or educationtily ineffective ... or they noted personal reasons such as moving, 
needing child care, or having to leave for financial reasons. 
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As part of a statewide longitudinal data gathering effort (Soldrzano, 1989, 1991), information was 

from program annual r^K)tts covering three years to discover why learners leave the California 
Literacy Campaign (CLC) adult literacy program. The reason most often given was "met goals," 
followed by "moved," "job change," and "referred to other program." Leavers represe.nted less than 
40% of tot^ participants in die years studied. 

Usin g an indirect method, Pasch and Oakley (1985) asked tutors why they thought learners left 
the program. The greatest number indicated "Lack of motivation, discouragement (26%), followed by 
"employment reasons, tutor left program, family problems, health reasons, moved, — all of which 
accounted for 5% to 15% of the responses" (p. 4). 

Cross (1978) provides a framework to describe the different barriers to learner participation in 
literacy progr ams . When she reviewed 30 studies of participation in adult education, she found that the 
obstacles deterring participants fell into the following three broad categories: 

1. situational barriers Oack of time, money, child care, 
transportation), 

2. dispositional barriers (learner’s attitude and perception of 
own learning potential), and 

3. institutional barriers (inconvenient scheduling, fees, course 
ofterings, locations) 

Cross cautions that addressing situational and institutional barriers only will not necessarily result 
in successful retention or participation rates. 

The importance of dispositional barriers was highlighted in a study by Fingeret (1982), where 
she surveyed 40 mrban illiterate adults and found that these learners had a negative image of "literate 
people." While respondents wanted to know how to read and write, several were proud of their 
"common sense" learning contrasted to "book learning." 

Brod (1990) quotes a Bean et al. (1990) study that identifies three factors/barriers to adult 
participation in programs: 1) personal factors, 2) program factors, and 3) external factors. Personal 
factors are low self-esteem, daily pressures, negative perception of the value of education, and age. 
Program factors range from lack of ^propriate materials, inappropriate placement to a poor tutor-learner 
match and lack of peer support. External factors involve health care, child care, transportation and 
counseling. 

Hayes’ (1989) study on Hispanic adults describes a "deterrent to participation" category called 
"Self/School Incongruence" that relates closely to the "dispositional barriers" described by Cross. In this 
case, adults’ feelings that they are "too old to learn," or "don’t want to answer questions in front of 
class," cause Hispanic adults to stay away from adult literacy programs. 

A study by the U.S. Department of Education (1988) verifies the importance of "circumstances" 
in the lives of the learners as having a direct eftect on their attendance. The authors state, "Circumstance 
may have a significant effect on attendance and sustained participation of adult students in literacy 
programs ... Of the 440,0(X) enrollees (out of 3.1 million enrolled in adult federal and state funded adult 
education classes in 1985-86) who left before completing their objectives, thirty-five percent identified 
specific limiting factors such as health and day-care problems, changed residence, and problems with 
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transportation" (pp. 9-10). 

Houle (1964) also found frequently mentioned problems encountered by learners that lead to their 
dropping out. They include: 

* increased workload, 

* illness, 

* greater family responsibilities, 

* financial problems, 

* military duty, 

* conflict in schedule with some necessary activity, 

* need to travel, 

* permanent movement out of town, and 

* difficulty of catching up after interruption in the 
schedule. 

Poor attendance can be a precursor to dropping out. Smith-Burke (1987) foimd in her study of 
adults in New York that learners missed sessions because of health problems, a variety of family-related 
issues such as child care and legal matters, job conflicts, transportation problems and lack of progress. 
These reasons for poor attendance ultimately become reasons for dropping out. 

For exanq>le, if learners begin to fall behind in their lessons, they may become discouraged with 
their lack of progress and leave the program. Some suggest that flexible scheduling, enrolling only those 
students who will co mmit themselves to regular attendance, providing one-on-one tutoring to make up 
missed lessons, providing comqputer-based instructional materials to allow students to work at their own 
pace, and developing mandatory homework that students can handle on their own, can address the 
problem of learner dropout and sporadic attendance due to learners’ inability to keep up with the work 
load (U.S. Dq>artment of Education, 1988). This is especially important since previous research suggests 
that because of initial low skills, it is difficult for learners to keep pace with instruction (Houle, 1964). 

Interestingly, the nature of the program itself (e.g., its delivery system) may be conducive to high 
attrition rates. Crandall et al. (1984) identified some structural elements of programs that were related 
to high dropout rates. These elements include the following: 

* programs geared to the 4-7 grade level learner were more likely 
to have a dropout rate above 30% than other programs 

* Programs open only 1-4 days per week had higher dropout rates 
than programs open 5-6 days per week 

Sometimes, finding out the "true" reason learners leave the program is difficult. It may well be, 
as Bowren (1987) points out, that although learners usually cite reasons related to job, home, health, and 
transportation, it could be that leaving is actually related to the perceived or actu^ rate of learning. Do 
these programs really accomplish what they purport to do? How much difference is really made in the 
lives of the participants? Diekhoff (1988) paints a dim picture: "The majority of adult literacy 

participants do not accomplish meaningful, practically significant reading improvements and leave training 
without achieving ‘functional literacy,’ however one may choose to define it" (p. 625). 
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Reasons L e arners Stay in Programs 



Learners who cannot read are usually at a disadvantage in society, thus, their problems include 
more than just not being able to read. Their problems can also be economic, political, and social in 
nature — not just academic. Trying to address all of adult learners’ problems may be asking too much 
of literacy programs, y^ identifying reasons why learners do stay in programs is a first stqp. Below is 
a discussion of some successful attempts to address tihis problem. 

Whether a program can keq> a learner might depend on the very first impression or visit to the 
program office. Bock (1980) states that "This is the stage when many under-educated participants drop 
out ... and it calls for assurance that the first class session will be a positive experience" 127). The 
first session is just one of three critical time periods that learners are considered at-risk of dropping out. 
For instance, some suggest diat adults are at-risk of leaving after the first week, and again aftar the three- 
and nine- monfii periods (Patterson & Pulling, 1981), or at the beginning of the year (Darling, 1981). 
Therefore, focusing attention and services (e.g., counseling, social events, progress r^rts) to leam^s 
during these critical periods could help increase learner participation and r^uce attrition. 

Emphasis on the importance of the first contact with the learner is also mentioned by Diekhoff 
and Diekhoff (1984). They found tiiat programs can increase retention rates by identifying — and 
addressing — certain learner characteristics (e.g., age, reasons for coming for literacy instruction, 
characteristics of learner’s family, employment status, and race) during the intake procedure to identify 
at-risk adults who may be potential dropouts. 

Balmuth (1987) also underscores the importance of the intake procedure by stating that, "It should 
include a review of the student’s educational history, and a discussion of the student’s perceptions of the 
problem, its origins, and any insights the student has into ways that he or she learns best — all designed 
to involve the student in an objective ^praisal of the problem and thus start the process of dealing with 
it" (p. 10). 

Since low-literate adults also have other problems in addition to reading and writing, counseling 
can be an in^rtant retention factor. As Grabowski (1976) points out while referring to one of the few 
studies addressing the issue of counseling’s impact on the adult learner, "... there is more progression 
among counseled groups than the noncounseled groups in the area of educational, occupational, a^ social 
categories" (p. 225). Cross (1978) states that low-income groups are more interested in counseling and 
advisory services than high- income groups ... therefore, counseling services should be overrepresented 
in low-income areas" (p. 40). 

The importance of counseling for minority adults is supported by Hayes (1989) in that iiutial 
counseling could allay fears of Hispanic adults regarding their perceptions of "classroom-type" activities. 

One program found counseling to be very important to the adult participants and integrated it into 
all facets of the program. As a matter of fact, staff found that higher retention rates and reading 
achievement were attributed to the counseling which was integrated into the program’s recruitment, staff 
training, mstruction, and evaluation components (Darling, 1981). Scores increased almost two grade 
levels after 82 hours of instruction. The importance of counseling and its relationship to attendance and 
achievement is underscored in this program example. For instance, it was found that attendance was 
related more to achievement than to teaching methodology. 
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In many cases, program staff cannot assume precisely what factors will keq> adults in the 
program. For example, fulfilling one’s social needs may improve their attendance and retention rates. 
Some learners may see the opportunity to socialize while at the literacy program and — as a result — tihey 
ke^ returning. In fact, adults have mentioned that socializing before, during, or after class was very 
enjoyable (Newman, 1980; Darling, 1981; Jones & Petry, 1980). Providing amenities and creating a 
friendly atmosphere can only mihance a program’s chances for assuring that learners feel comfortable, 
and, therefore, likely to return. 

Family support for the learner’s participation has been found to have a positive effect on retention 
(Smith-Burke, 1987) and progress (Quickel & Wise, 1982). For example, Smith-Burke r^rts, "It is 
almost impossible to conceive of any adult learner wanting to continue without the support and 
encomagement of the people significant in his or her life" (p. 40). When respondents to Smidi-Burke’s 
interview were asked to state the major factors positively affecting their attendance, the majority 
mentioned "family support" (p. 40). This includes friends and employers as well. (Nickel and Wise 
(1982), examined "non-reading" adults and "poor reading" adults and found diat "The student makes 
better progress when his family is supportive" (p. IS). 

In addition to addressing affective aspects of the learner, generally, learners themselves need to 
know that they MS succeeding as well. Wallace (196S) suggests "Adult smdents cannot fail today and 
succeed tomorrow; for if they fail today, they will not be back tomorrow" (pp. 43-44). Apparently, then, 
learners will persist in literacy programs if the learning activities are useful in meeting their objectives 
(Anderson & Darkenwald, 1979). 

Learners’ perc^tion of success is related to their retention. Brod (1990) discusses learners’ 
perceptions of success as they relate to realistic goal-setting. 

"A program, a teacher, or a student may set ambitious long-term goals 
(e.g., to obtain a GED) that these goals are soon perceived by the 
student as unattainable, even if the teacher can see progress. If the 
teacher breaks tasks down into small, realistic chunks (e.g., write a 
simple sentence from dictation; locate the cause effect in a GED social 
studies lesson) and students see the progress they are tnaking, then the 
situation is likely to lead to perception of success . " 

Providing learning activities that seem useful to the learner might be tied to the materials used 
during the instructional sessions. For instance, an earlier study by Hutchinson (1978) reported that adults 
who received instruction with teacher-made selections based on learners’ stated interests attended sessions 
30% more than the control group receiving instruction from commercially prepared materials and kits. 
This seems to show that choice of instructional materials and methods may impact learners’ decisions to 
stay in the program. 

Providing meaningful and useful instruction may be the bottom line as to whether learners stay 
or leave. Instructional materials that are too simplistic or have little relevance to learners’ life simations 
may insult learners and affect participation (Brod, 1990). Boraks and Schumacher (1981) found in their 
study of 14 Adult Beginning Readers (ABRs) that " ABRs who felt that teachers did not consider how they 
wanted to learn tended to drop out" (p. 14). Darkenwald (1975) found that by teaching non-tradition^ 
subjects like consumer education, health education and coping skills, leames' dropout rates deaeased and 
attendance increased. Thus, how and what an adult learns seems to be important and related to retention. 
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As mentioned earlier in this section, identifying certain adult characteristics can ”flag” potential 
problems and suggest the need to provide intervrations to ke^ the learner in the program. Dieli^off and 
Diekhoff (1984) examined demogra|>hic data and other personal information from 66 adult learns in 
Texas and found the following five variables to be significantly rdated to persistence: 

1. age, 

2. GED training, 

3. illiteracy in the family, 

4. employment status, and 

5. race. 

The audiors found that, as age increased, persistence in the program became more likely; adults 
who stated upon entry into the program that they wanted to pursue subsequent GED training were more 
likely to persist; if othar family memb^ were literate, chances were that the learner would continue with 
the program; learners who were ^nployed usually stayed in the program; and Hispanics were nu>re likely 
to drop out. The authors suggest two reasons for tiiis latter finding: 1) minorities drop out because of 
the mismatch between them and their middle aiul upper class White tutors who foil to understand or 
empathize with a different culture, and/or 2) Hispanics learned English as a second language and probably 
found learning to read a more difficult task than did native speakers of English (p. 41). 

Other characteristics of learners who persisted were uncovered by Anderson and Darkenwald 
(1979). While surveying 9,000 participants in adult education programs to det^mine why learners 
choose to participate, how satisfied they were, and reasons for their persistence, the authors observed that 
the amount of formal schooling completed was the best indicator of persistence followed by age of learner 
(older learners did not seek more education... this is in contrast to Diekhoff & Diekhoff s previously 
presrated findings). Apparently minorities were more at-risk as noted by the following finding: ”The 
researchers also discovered that low socioeconomic status in combination with being young and Black had 
a pronounced negative effect on persistence.” 

Tlius, based on these two accounts. Blacks and Hispanics seem to be more prone to dropping out 
of adult literacy programs. Further study in this area is warranted to uncover foe reasons for this 
situation. 

Finally, understanding why learners leave or stay in programs remains elusive. Program staff 
cannot assume why learners participate in their programs. For instance, research suggests that learners’ 
reasons for participating in literacy programs may not always be tied to finding a job or work-related. 
Darkenwald and Valentine (1984) found that foe most important outcomes or benefits to learners in ABE 
programs had little to do with employment. They quote foe work of Kent (1973) who found in a national 
study that two-thirds of foe adults surveyed gave self-improvement, not employability, as foe diief reason 
for attending (p. 11). 

By and large, programs must design their services with foe adult learner in mind - or they won’t 
keep them. This idea can be best summed up by a passage in an unpublished U.S. Department of 
Education study (1988): 

Keeping adults coming to class requires designing programs that respond 
to their characteristics, needs and goals - whether at work, in the 
community, or in the family. Adult literacy programs that work, focus 
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on the needs of the students to be served; plan activities that best suit 
their learning diaracteristics; and join with other organizations such as 
social sendee agencies, health centers, employment agencies, churches, 
schools, and community centers to help meet the students* needs. The 
more students find that the literacy program responds to their needs, the 
more likely they are to come to doss and keep coming until their 
individual goals have been met ip. 13). 

In addition to oth^ program areas described earlier, developing impropriate recruitment and 
retention strategies ultimatdy becomes part of a program management style. The next section addresses 
effective program management characteristics, with an emphasis on human and fiscal resources. 
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V. PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



Program management is a term that encompasses a variety of elements. It refers to the program’s 
use of human and fiscal resources, its i^proach to staff training/development, public relations and 
community involvement, and use of program evaluation. Balmuth (1987) describes the term 
"administrative structures" of program operations to encompass staff development, retention, attendance, 
counseling and rime" (p. 28). She suggests that much of the success or Mure of programs is due to 
these adminis trative structures. 

Mayer (1985) describes management in the following tenm: 

* staff management 

* financial management 

* office management 

* records management 

* rqwrting 

Under staff managem ent come personnel practices that include clear expectations for both paid 
and volunteer staff, use of volunteers, prevention of burnout by rewarding personnel, internal 
coordination for planning and coordinating activities, and engendering feelings of ownership through 
continual communication among staff. 

Financial management includes sound fiscal management of expenditures, maintenance of a 
diversified financial support system, and fundraising from sources consistent with the program’s mission 
statement. 

Office management begins with main tainin g an identifiable and accessible location and insuring 
that it is adequately equipped. 

Records managem ent entails determination of record keeping needs, developing a system for 
maintainin g and updating learner and instructor records, and compiling summary data that reveal the 
program’s level of activity and performance. 

Finally, with regard to rqwrting, the author recommends that programs submit reports in a timely 
fashion and be accounMle to their boards, participants, funding sources and the community at-large. 

Crandall et al. (1984) point out that program directors — while in their roles as managers — build 
strong collaborative staff teams and solve problems that erode staff and learner morale 303). This 
s entimen t has also been echoed by the authors of the U.S. Department of Education’s (1988) study on 
adult literacy programs that work. They recommend that programs "Build and nurture a ‘team spirit’ 
among the program staff and students by emphasizing a sense of mission in an adult literacy program" 
(p. 56). 

t 

In sum, program management is the structure or blueprint for subsequent program operations. 
It usually entails all of the facets of the program’s being, from the methods programs use to recruit 
learners and tutors, to methods of evaluating the program, fundraising and networking with other 
community agencies. In the next section, a discussion of how programs use different resources — both 
human aitd fiscal — will be presented. 



What Kinds of Human and Fiscal Resources do Programs Have? 



Human resources . In terms of human resources, programs normally have a coordinator or 
director, and, d^[>ending on program size, a support staff of assistants and coordinators to run the 
program’s daily operations. Generally speaking, library-based and community-based organizations use 
volimteers to teach and perform other program tasks, while literacy programs diat operate out of school 
districts or community colleges have more resources from which to draw. They usually pay their 
instructors (who are usually credentiaied), and staff (who in many cases are former instructors). 

The presence of paid staff can have an effect on program recruitment and peih 2 ^s odier areas of 
management. Harris (1984) acknowledges the importance of paid staff by rqwrting ateut programs in 
South Carolina where those organizations that have a full-time or part-time paid professional coordinator 
are the ones diat attract and retain the largest number of students registered and the largest number of 
available tutors. 

Yet, as mentioned above, not all programs (even ABE and community college) have substantial 
budgets to pay coordinators to train, counsel, or recruit and therefore must rely primarily on volunteers 
to perform these functions. For instance, Chisman (1989) reports that "There are practicdly no full-time 
adult basic skills teachers in the United States, for the simple reasons that very few public or private 
programs operate full-time, pay a competitive wage, or provide beneiRts. Most teachers are part-time 
professionals or volunteers. Their primary training and career paths are outside this field" (p. 8). 

The SRA (1987) study in California found in their program sample of ABE, community colleges, 
library and community-based programs that community colleges and adult school programs rely upon paid 
professional staff teaching primarily in a classroom setting, whereas many public library literacy programs 
and community-based programs use trained volunteer tutors to provide instruction to adults on a one-to- 
one basis. 

In addition to pr rva personnel, many programs have an advisory board or steering committee 
to ^prove budgets, activities and mission statements. Harris (1984) recommends that, "The first thing 
is to set up a strong management team ... starting with support from the state office, and then identify 
and organize a local council ... this larger group should identify and hire a local coordinator to take over 
site management" (p. 13). 

Other human support services . In addition to teachers, programs use (or can use) the services 
of other specialists on an ongoing basis. However, many programs do not provide these services because 
they cannot afford them or they adjust other areas of services to provide these additional ones. Described 
below are the support services commonly mentioned that require a qualified person. This person can 
donate his/har time — and this h^pens from time to time. Yet in many cases these persons are needed 
on an ongoing basis, and are tisu^ly paid. Because they affect the cost of operating the program (if the 
program chooses to use such services), they are mentioned here. 

Counseling . Much of the research advocates that counseling be a regular part of the literacy 
program. The presence of counseling has shown a positive relationship to learner progress (Darling, 
1981; Grabowski, 1976). Y^ many adult literacy programs operating on shoestring budgets cannot pay 
for a qualified counselor. Some suggest that counseling be integrated into the teaching methods (thus, 
having teachers do counseling) to provide for both cognitive and affective development of the learner 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1988). Whether programs nay for a counselor, or have teachers perform 
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this activity, counseling is a program component that can affect costs. 



Reading specialists/diagnostician . Some programs feel the need for a diagnostician to perform 
the learner assessment exercises. Many fed that tutors or teachers are not qualified to ad minis ter tests 
or do not have the time to perform this function. Interpreting and using results of diagnostic tests is also 
an inq>ortant function of instruction, if tests are to be meaningful. Paying a diagnostician to perform the 
assessment activities can relieve die tutors and teachers of this function, freeing th^ to teach. However, 
it should be stressed that information from tests and other assessment forms are crucial to instruction and 
curriculum. Dqiending on what decision programs make regarding assessment (e.g., types and numbers 
of tests/assessments used), this particular conqionent can add to the costs of the program. 

Training . Some feel that although volunteers should be praised for their efforts and contribution 
of their free time to help in the literacy effort, they are not as effective as a trained certificated teaching 
staff, and that more than a 'degree of caring” is necessary to teach adults. Even certified teachers may 
need to be re-trained to teach adults. As Bo wren (1987) states, "Simply training a teacher to teach 
^reading’ may not be enough. We need to identify a specific set of competencies which are required to 
teach an adult to read ... few institutions even attempt to train teachers differently for adult reading 
instruction” 211). 

others feel that trained volunteers £an be used to teach adults and constitute a very important 
foctor in adult literacy programs (Delker, 1984; Waite, 1984). The issue centers around qualifications 
and ^propriate training. Greenleigh Associates (1966) r^rted that unsuccessful programs in their study 
showed ”an unrealistically small amount of time was set aside ... for staff training. It was distressing 
to observe teachers struggling with classes because they were not pr^ared to teach the skills needed by 
the class when, in fact, these same teachers, who were endowed with intdlig^ce, sensitivity, and 
classroom presence, could become fine instructors if they were properly trained" (in Balmuth, 1987; p. 
37). 



However, in most cases, volunteers do receive some training on selected program materials and 
teaching metiiods; Wurzbacher and Yeannakis (1986), for instance, found that tutors in the California 
Literacy Campaign received an average of 9.5 hours of initial tutoring training. In either case, training 
is a program component that needs to be ongoing — that is, initial training for beginning tutors or 
teachers, then continual staff development at various times during the instructional cycle. 

In some cases, trainers are paid on an as-needed basis by programs. Also, training can be 
donated by colleges or parent organizations or included in a grant. Som^imes programs take advantage 
of training opportunities provided at adult literacy conferences or seminars. Again, as witii the above- 
mentioned components, hiring specialists to train on an ongoing basis has implications for program costs. 

Fiscal resources . As Mayer (1985) maintains, programs should have diverse funding sources to 
protect against cutbacks from any particular sector. Possible sources include private foundations, 
corporations, federal, state and local govemm^ts; federal giving programs such as United Way, and 
locally devised sources (e.g., charging for materials, training, etc.). This suggestion is particularly 
important since a diverse funding base will allow programs to branch out into other areas that certain 
funding sources wUl not allow. 

Harris (1984) recommends that programs start by identifying possible funding sources and 
professional resources. She points out that "free professional help is just as good as having money and 
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can come off the top of the operations cost." Agreeing with Mayer, she also suggests that "We need to 
shift to a mix, or partnership, of public and private funding. The diverse funding base gives you more 
freedom to operate" S). 

As Crandall et al. (1984) point out, program directors spend a great deal of time and energy 
attemp tin g to secure funding for die survival of their programs. Given the de^ cuts in federal and state 
expenditures in all h uman service areas, many budgets are being drastically reduced, and diis in turn, has 
taken a serious bite out of services provided" (p. 304). 

What are the Costs of Maintaining Programs? 

Crandall et al. (1984) found in their survey of 168 literacy programs that group instruction is 
more cost-effective [than one-on-one tutoring] and enables the organization to offer instruction to more 
students. 

Since different programs provide different types of services (e.g., counseling, referrals) to varying 
degrees accruing varying costs, it is difficult to put a price tag on typical literacy services. For instance, 
space is not necessarily a problem for adult schools and community colleges yet CBO’s must rent 
adequate space. Other programs which are reaching out to the "hardest-to-reach" might find it necessary 
to have a number of locations in the community to attract learners. The cost of renting property varies 
depending on the neighborhood. On the oftier hand, program space can be donated, thus saving CBO’s 
substantial costs. The point is, estimating costs for maintaining programs is difficult. Yet in this section, 
a discussion of the different program components will be reviewed. 

The costs of maintaining a program are associated with the type of program and the services the 
program provides (e.g., child support, counseling, training, etc.). For instance, adult schools and 
commimity colleges usually have budgets approved by boards of education or boards of trustees which 
total inm the millions of dollars ft) pay for teachers, support services, materials, etc., whereas CBO’s 
depend on grants from foundations or corporations. 

Even the adult basic education programs are feeling the budget crunch. Crandall et ’1. (1984) 
report that "The federal Adult Basic Education program appropriations hover around $100 million 
annually and serve between two and three million adult learners per year" (p. 305). This number of 
adults served is well below the 23 million (or 60 million depending on whose figures are used) classified 
as "functionally illiterate."^ Crandall cites the situation in CalifDmia where the state served 600,000 
undereducated adults in 1983 and estimates that at this level at least 1,000 undereducated adults have to 
be turned away every week" (p. 305). 

Chisman (1989) reports that "The vast majority of the twenty million plus are not reached by any 
program that would help toem in any way. At most, 3-4 million people are served each year, and an 
average expenditure per learner is less than $200. Compare that with an average expenditure of more 
than $4,000 per year for every public school child in the United States" (p. 5). 

On the other hand, smaller programs that are community or library-based operate on somewhat 
smaller budgets. It has been estimated that "... most CBOs operate on budgets that range between 



’ Data from APL (1975) suggest 23 million fimctionally illiterate while Kozol (1985) estimates 60 million. 
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$15,000 and $200,000 year, usually at the lower end. The financial constraints they work under 
would be daunting to any conventional enterprise" (BCEL, 1986). 

Lane et al. (1984) rqK>rt in their evaluation of California’s library-based literacy programs diat 
a per-pupU expenditure of $200.00 ".. was too low a per c^ita figure for a start up year ... [and] Ibere 
are some indications that $S00.(X) to $750.00 per-student tutored would be more appropriate" 47). 

(]hall et al. (1987) point out that the ^proximately $1(X) million per year of federal funding 
devoted to literacy programs for adults, when divided among the states, allows an average of only about 
$160 per student p^ year. The authors add, "If the criterion of literacy includes those who seek tibie 
advanced, high-level skill in reading required of high-tech positions, then the allotment would be 
approximately 72 cents per student." Even programs receiving federal funds find themselves in need of 
additional fiscal resources. Ihe authors in the above-mentioned study reported on an exc^tionally 
resourceful program that was able to draw enough financial resoiu’ces to spend $2,500 per student (p. 
193). 



Thus, the costs of maintaining programs are increasing. For most programs to stay even, they 
need more fiscal resources. As Crandall et al. (1984) report, "Raising fimds and monitoring budgets has 
become die major challenge for the manager of a literacy program, and this is equally true regardless if 
the programs are ABE, volunteer, military, corrections or employment and training" (p. 307). 

In order for programs to continue under current funding levels, many find it necessary to 
eliminate services. As Crandall et al. (1984) argue, "This amounts to not only a reduction of literacy 
services, but to a loss of diversity of literacy services" (p. 308). For instance, most agree that training 
is an inqiortant component of literacy programs. Yet as Chisman (1989) observes, "Operating with 
limited budgets, the managers of basic skills programs correctly perceive that every dollar spent on 
teacher training is a dollar unavailable for providing services. Because they are usually held accoimtable 
for the numb^ of hours of instruction provided, or some other crude measiu’e of service, they rarely 
invest their dollars in teacher training, despite the fact that most teachers say they very much need and 
want more help" (p. 8). 

What are the Leadership Qualities of Those Who Manage the Programs? 

An extensive review of leadership qualities in effective adult literacy programs was conducted by 
Crandall et al. (1984). They found that program directors have two leadership qualities: 1) they possess 
a clear program philosophy, and 2) they impart that philosophy to others. They impart that philosophy 
by networking, politicking and acting as a public relations agent for the program. Ihe authors report that 
program directors who ^pear to possess clear program philosophies are strikingly more charismatic than 
those who do not (p. 301). Also, programs benefit from the leaders’ networking activities by keeping 
track of new funding opportunities, knowing of new instructional strategies, and keeping track of new 
collaborative possibilities. 

The program leaders’ role in networking was detailed in a report for the Urban Literacy Network 
(Williams, 1988). The author provides a list of leadership competencies of directors of cooperative urban 
literacy efforts (although these attributes are clearly significant to leaders of literacy programs not actively 
engaged in cooperative efforts). They include the following: 
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* creativity, perspective, confidence, sense of humor, 

* system analysis; understanding the complex array of factors 
diat comprise the broad literacy, human service, political, 
and economic context, 

* needs assessment and planning, 

* design ^propriate structures and organizational arrangements, 

* forging effective relationships with diverse individuals and 
groups, 

* translating information across diverse contexts and perspectives, 

* facilitating meetings with high stakes agendas and complex 
dynamics, 

* identifying, developing, and implementing core functions, 

* resource development, 

* conflict resolution and consensus building, 

* developing and maintaining a clear vision, 

* creating an identity; public relations, and 

* evaluating, monitoring, and administering grants. 

The author concludes that "The sensitivity and competence of leaders of cooperative efforts is, 
not surprisingly, a major factor influencing success and long term viability" (p. 9). 

Networking is also an important quality for leaders in rural programs as well. Hone (1984) 
points out that the programs in her study rq>resented many different cooperative arrangements. She states 
that "...in rural areas where education^ resources may be limited to begin with, new programs need to 
capitalize on all the existing resources they can. Traditional rivalries or ’turf issues have to be overcome 
to form a partnership with a common goal: serving the rural student" (p. 15). 

In a study of adult literacy programs implementing the California State’s Competency-Based Adult 
Education (CBAE) program, an alternative view of leadership roles was identified. In essence, to 
facilitate the implementation of the CBAE program, a person or "key communicator" (who was not 
necessarily the program director) emerged to perform important tasks. The authors explain: 

The person in this role typically had to handle critical 
responsibilities as a leader in planning, coordinating, 
communicating and generally holding together the 
implementation process in a coherent way (p. 44). 

The need for the program directorAeader to have a clear program philosophy has moved some 
to recommend the implementation of tr aining models for program administrators and staff developers to 
address these and other issues (Johnson, 1985). For instance, the author recommends that flexible and 
comprehensive training models should be developed for administrators and staff developers d:at provide 
a planning framework and procedures that administrators can use to acquire background information on 
state-of-the-art activities in literacy education, articulate a program philosophy, assess needs and set goals, 
identify instructional methods and resources, determine formative and outcome evaluation measures and 
form community partnerships (p. 17). All of these areas, as this section has shown, are important aspects 
of the program leader’s role. 
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According to Crandall et al. (1984), leaders also have these two managerial skills: 1) decision 
making, and 2) problem solving. The problems and decisions that they make concern budgets, 
fundraising, finding program space and proposal writing. The program director as program leader 
combines visionary and political prowess with managerial skills such as problem s<. ving and decision 
making. 



The autihors further state that program directors need to adjust to the realities of changing fimding 
patterns. For instance, they rq)ort that "Program directors who used to see diemselves primarily as 
administrators have to be pr^ared to become grant writers, developers and public relations specialists." 
They go on to say that "Programs who are managed by people who can handle diis professional conflict, 
^pear to have a distinct con^>etitive advantage in the quest for private funds" (p. 309). 

While noting effective characteristics of program directors during their site visits, Crandall et al. 
(1984) state that, "Those characteristics include both general attitudes toward staff and also concrete 
actions in inq)lementing a staff development plan. Thus, directors demonstrate their competence through 
creating a climate for staff growth and through a definite organized structure for staff training" 318). 

In the U.S. Department of Education (1988) study, the roles of the program leader were outlined 
to include the following characteristics: 

* work with staff and students to develop the program philosophy, 

* communicate the program philosophy and mission clearly to staff, 
students, and the outside world, 

* malce sure that staff and students understand the reasons for doing what 
the program leader expects of them, 

* consult with staff and student representatives in making decisions and 
solving problems that affect them, and 

* provide orientation and regular staff development activities for all staff, 
paid and volunteer. 

In sum, the report states that "It is up to the program director or leader to build the staff into a 
cohesive team - a team that also includes the students - dedicated to accomplishing the mission of the 
program" (p. 56). 

The program leader should take an active role in program evaluation as well (Crandall et al., 
1984; U.S. D^artment of Education, 1988). Willing (1989), while noting that program evaluation is 
important to program planning, mentions that "There must be a strong leader in the evaluation process. 
This leader must promote the evaluation process as a strategy for program improvement and must create 
internal support from the staff for the process to be successful” (p. S). 

The U.S. Department of Education (1988) report suggests that managers can use data ffom 
program evaluation to inq)rove staff performance, chart progress and determine the extent to which 
students are learning, and to make sure that the program is fulfilling its mission. Unfortunately, most 
program directors are untrained in the techniques of design and measurement and do not have access to 
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this kind of expertise (Johnson, 1985). Thus, the training model mentioned earlier in this section, might 
serve this author’s concerns. 

The role of the program leader has been detailed in this section. In essence, the leader wears 
many hats, and is responsible for maintaining the well-being of the program. The commitment of the 
staff to work towards achieving program goals is based on the leader modeling appropriate bdiavior and 
being flexible to meet the dianging needs of the staff and community. 

The leader’s ability to obtain resources during hard times, keep up staff morale by continual 
positive reinforcement, and maintain the program’s posture in the community as a viable resource are just 
part of the responsibilities associated with the job. No wonder that exemplary programs have exemplary 
program leaders (directors) that drive the program and staff in a positive direction. 



VI. SUMMARY 



The purpose of this review of the literature was to describe the types of adult literacy practices 
in current use, and identify those practices found to be particularly effective. The review covered several 
in^)ortant areas of adult literacy programs while providing suggestions on how programs mi^t improve 
dieir s^ice delivery practices. 

The review demonstrates the variety of approaches to teaching - both native English-speaking 
and non-English-speaking adults. The literature points out the importance of identifying adults’ strengths 
and. weaknesses relative to instructional delivery, since diis may be the deciding factor — not only in 
in^roving literacy levels — but in keqping learners in the program. Both learner and teacher perceptions 
of the reading and writing process were considered an in^rtant instructional issue because these 
p^cqptions can create barriers to subsequent literacy improvement. 

With regard to teaching non-English speaking adults, the literature suggests that programs identify 
learners’ native language literacy levels early, since strategies and skills learned in the first language can 
be transferred to the second (i.e., English), thus building on learners’ strengths (e.g., native literacy 
skills), and not weaknesses (e.g., inability to speak a second language). For adults with low lito'acy 
skills in bodi the native and second language, the language experience approach (LEA) was suggested as 
an effective teaching strategy with subsequent integration of content areas. In both cases, the need to 
teach cognitive skills was recognized. 

The review noted the phonics/whole-language debate on teaching adults. Although phonics was 
found to have a place in instruction, ultimately teaching methods that emphasized "meaning" (or learners’ 
goals) were found to be more popular in adult literacy programs. 

Providing meaningful materials for adults was found to be difficult. The review suggested that 
teacher-made materials based on learner interests and goals could have a positive effect on both literacy 
inq)rovement and attendance. Further, the LEA - where materials come from actual writings of the 
adults themselves - was found particularly beneficial for both English and non-English- speaking adults. 

The literature noted that although many programs used some form of standardized test, most 
programs were unhappy with them. Programs that used tests used them usually for diagnosis and 
monitoring of learner progress. Non-standard procedures for evaluating learner progress like the 
Califorma Adult Learner Progress Evaluation Process (CALPEP), and other goals-based procedures, were 
identified as potential alternatives or supplements to existing adult progress evaluation procedures. These 
latter procedures were commonly used at library-based or community-based programs, while standardized 
tests (and competency-based tests) were more commonly used at the adult school or community college 
level. 



Program evaluation was mentioned as an important component to program operations. In fact, 
evaluation was considered to be an important benefit to programs in that they could monitor progress 
toward reaching their goals and report successes to fonding agencies. The leadership qu^ities of 
successful program managers included their overseeing of such evaluations. 

Outreach and recruitment efforts that emphasized the unique nature of adult education and the 
confidential nature of the program appeared to successfully attract learners. Further, programs that 
addressed the various "situational barriers" confronting adults (e.g., child care, transportation) were 
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successful in attracting participants. Generally speaking, programs that assessed their service delivery 
area to understand learner ne^, community resources, and special learner circumstances were in an 
excdlent position to provide quality services to participants. 

The literature review noted the inqwrtance of keq>ing learners, once recruited, in the program. 
Programs dtat provided time for parents to socialize were able to "keep them coming back for more.” 
The review suggested that programs should find out why learners come for tutoring, and address those 
reasons directly (e.g., self-improvement, work-related). Further, it was pointed out that instraction and 
materials used in programs could have a direct impact on learner retention rates. That is, when programs 
designed instruction and used materials related to learners’ goals, retention levels increased. Thus, when 
instruction was seen as relevant and materials as interesting, programs were in a better position to retain 
learners. 

One very important characteristic of effective programs was the presence of a charismatic leader. 
This person "held the program together" through good times and bad. This person diversified the 
program’s funding base, and continually had a "finger on the pulse" of the program via monitoring 
techniques (e.g., staff relations skills, evaluation). Program managers (i.e., lexers) utilized numerous 
resources (e.g., community, private) to achieve program goals. 

In sum, tills review — which included descriptions of program practices and research studies - 
identified several successful factors related to nmning an adult literacy program. The need for adult 
literacy services is growing and branching out to various service delivery sectors (e.g., workplace, family 
programs). As such, programs will need to bear in mind tiiat each program operates in a slightly 
different context. Resources, both human and fiscal, coupled with location, makes each adult literacy 
program slightly (or very) different from each other. Nonetheless, findings from this study should 
certainly provide programs with ideas about program practices along with a description of those practices 
that have been successful in servicing adult learners in various service delivery contexts. 

/ 
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